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Phonics  and  Word  Method : 

Origin  and  Development 

By  NILA  BANTON  SMITH 
Professor  of  Education 
Director,  The  Reading  Institute 
New  York  University 


Beginnings  of  Phonics 
A  BOUT  four  hundred  years  ago  a 
/"Y  scholarly  school-master  in  Rothen- 
burg,  Germany  conceived  the  idea 
of  teaching  children  the  sounds  of  let¬ 
ters  as  an  aid  in  learning  to  read.  His 
name  was  Valentin  Ickelsamer  and  his 
use  of  phonics  is  described  in  the  first 
German  Grammar,  a  book  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  his  authorship  in  1534. 

Ickelsamer’s  grammar  was  called 

DEUTSCH  GRAMMATICA.  In  this 

book  he  treated  orthography  and  etymol- 
ogy — and  a  third  topic  which  is  of 
great  significance  in  the  chronological 
development  of  reading  methods.  This 
topic  was  “A  New  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  Based  on  the  Phonetic  Value  of 
Letters.”  According  to  this  method  Ick¬ 
elsamer  started  children  out  with 
“words  in  which  the  vowels  had  the 
same  values.”  After  learning  the  vowel 
sounds,  they  were  taught  the  sounds  of 
the  consonants.  In  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware  this  is  the  first  mention  of 
phonics  in  the  history  of  reading  in- 
\  struction. 

^  The  idea  of  teaching  letter  sounds 


\ 


did  nut  take  hold,  however,  and  the 
spelling  method  prevailed  throughout 
Europe  for  many  years  after  Ickelsamer 
propounded  his  plan  for  teaching  phon¬ 
ics.  In  America  it  was  two  and  a  half 
centuries  after  Ickelsamer’s  book  ap¬ 
peared  before  phonics  worked  its  way 
into  the  classrooms  of  our  then  young 
nation. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  reading 
was  taught  throughout  the  colonies  by 
the  ABC  method.  Children  first  learn¬ 
ed  their  ABCs,  then  as  each  new  word 
was  presented  to  them  they  were  taught 
to  spell  it.  “C-a-t  cat”  was  the  accepted 
order  of  procedure  in  Colonial  reading 
instruction. 

Following  the  Revolution,  American 
teachers  decried  the  use  of  the  English 
reading  texts  which  had  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  our  schools  up  to  that  time. 
And  one  of  these  teachers — Noah  Web¬ 
ster — prepared  the  first  reading  texts  to 
be  authored  by  an  American  citizen.  In 
these  texts  Webster  introduced  phonics 
— but  not  as  an  aid  in  learning  to  read, 
rather  as  a  medium  for  unifying  Ameri¬ 
can  language. 
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In  the  preface  of  his  famous  speller 
Webster  expressed  his  foremost  aim  in 
this  way : 

“To  diffuse  a  uniformity  and  purity 
of  language  in  America — to  destroy  the 
provincial  prejudices  that  originate  in 
trifling  differences  of  dialect,  and  pro¬ 
duce  reciprocal  ridicule — to  promote 
the  interest  of  literature  and  harmony 
of  the  United  States — is  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  wish  of  the  Author;  and  it  is  his 
highest  ambition  to  deserve  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  encouragement  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen."  * 

TTie  medium  which  Webster  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  in  acomplishing  this  aim 
was  to  begin  “with  the  elements  of  the 
language  and  explain  the  powers  of  the 
letters.”  This  he  did  in  his  "Speller” 
which  really  was  the  first  reader  that 
children  were  to  use  when  they  entered 
school.  They  were  still  to  learn  the  al¬ 
phabet  as  a  starting  point,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  learning  the  names  of  the  letters, 
they  were  also  to  learn  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  and  of  letter  combinations.  The 
learning  of  these  sounds  was  supposed 
in  turn  to  unify  and  purify  American 
language. 

While  Webster’s  aim  for  introducing 
phonics  into  American  schools  was  a 
loft>'  and  patriotic  one  he  came  precari¬ 
ously  close  to  failure  in  realizing  it.  His 
books  did  not  receive  the  immediate 
“approbation  and  encouragement”  of 
his  countrymen. 

He  had  prepared  three  books :  a  spell¬ 
ing  book,  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  and 
an  advanced  book  on  “Lessons  in  Read¬ 
ing  and  Speaking.”  All  three  books  were 
bound  together  in  one  volume  and  titled 
GRAMMATICAL  INSTITUTE,*  a 
name  advised  by  the  President  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  whose  learned  counsel 
had  been  sought  by  the  author.  Further¬ 
more,  Webster’s  picture  appeared  on  the 


first  page  of  the  volume.  Since  the  art 
of  engraving  was  practically  undevel¬ 
oped  at  that  time,  the  picture  had  been 
reproduced  by  a  wooden  plate  and  the 
wooden  plate  was  not  suitable  for  de¬ 
picting  anything  so  intricate  as  a  mass 
of  tiny  strands  of  hair.  Hence  the  pic¬ 
ture  showed  a  man  with  pointed,  horn¬ 
like  spikes  standing  upright  on  his  scalp 
where  hair  should  be. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
time  were  filled  with  a  flood  of  criti¬ 
cisms  concerning  the  new  books.  Most 
children  attended  school  only  long 
enough  to  master  one  reader,  and  "Why 
should  be  be  forced  to  buy  three  books 
to  get  one?”  they  asked.  The  title  of  the 
book  they  thought  was  “high-filutin,” 
and  did  not  fit  in  with  the  ideals  of  the 
common  man  in  the  new  democracy.” 
The  photograph  of  “the  author  with 
horns  on  his  head”  was  the  object  of 
widespread  derision  and  fun-poking. 

After  seven  years  of  gloomy  failure 
the  books  were  taken  over  by  a  different 
publisher  and  revised.  This  time  the 
horn-headed  portrait  was  omitted  and 
the  books  w'ere  bound  in  three  separate 
covers.  Each  book  was  then  given  its 
own  distinctive  name.  The  first  book 
in  the  series  now  appeared  as  THE 
AMERICAN  SPELLING  BCX)K.»  This 
beginning  book  was  encased  in  brown 
cardboard  covers  concealed  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  pale  blue  paper — and  it  was  this 
volume  that  was  destined  to  become  the 
famous  old  “Blue-Back  Speller." 

Gradually  this  book  became  popular. 
Finally  its  widespread  acceptance  caused 
it  to  enact  in  this  period  the  stellar  role 
which  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRIM¬ 
ER  had  enacted  in  the  preceding  period. 
Royalties  from  this  “Speller”  enabled 
Webster  to  support  his  family  for 
twenty  years  while  he  was  writing  his 
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dictionary.  In  writing  to  a  friend  Web¬ 
ster  said, 

.  .  for  nearly  thirty  years,  returns  of 
the  numbers  printed,  enable  me  to  state, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  whole 
number  published  cannot  fall  much 
short  of  ten  millions  of  copies.”  • 

So  we  may  know  that  ten  million 
American  boys  and  girls  learned  to  use 
phonics  while  working  with  the  old 
Blue-Back  Speller.  For  several  years, 
however,  the  phonic  method  was  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  children 
to  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  unrec¬ 
ognized  words  which  they  met  in  read¬ 
ing.  It  was  used  in  realizing  Webster’s 
patriotic  aim  of  unifying  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  in  America.  As  the  years  rolled 
by,  however,  patriotism  and  phonics 
parted  ways.  Phonics  then  continued 
under  the  sponsorship  of  pedagogy. 
Pedagogy  gave  phonics  its  new  function 
— that  of  helping  children  to  attain  in¬ 
dependence  in  attacking  new  words 
while  reading.  In  this  role  phonics  has 
continued  its  long  trek  through  Ameri¬ 
can  classrooms  from  post-Revolutionary 
days  to  the  present  time. 

Beginnings  of  the  Word  Method 

During  the  1840’s  many  American 
educators  visited  experimental  schools  in 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  and  returned 
with  enthusiastic  reports  of  what  they 
had  seen.  These  experimental  schools 
were  largely  under  the  influence  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  and  Pestalozzi  advocated  teach¬ 
ing  reading  by  presenting  an  object  or 
a  picture  together  with  a  word  which 
represented  it.  Our  educators  who  saw 
this  method  in  use  thought  it  was  much 
more  sensible  than  starting  children  out 
with  the  ABCs  and  they  said  so  in  no 
uncertain  terms  in  speeches  which  they 
gave  and  articles  which  they  wrote 
upon  their  return  to  America.  Thus  the 
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idea  of  the  word  method  started  to  fil¬ 
ter  through. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  agitation 
that  readers  based  on  the  word  method 
began  to  appear.  In  John  Russell  Webb’s 
primer  titled  THE  NEW  WORD 
METHOD  (1846),  we  find  this  amus¬ 
ing  account: 

The  Origin  of  the  Word  Method 

(The  following  brief  history  of  the 
Word  Method  is  published  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  many  friends  of  this  system  of 
teaching.  Its  author,  Mr.  Russell  ,is  a 
nephew  of  the  man  after  whom  our  au¬ 
thor  was  named. — PUBLISHERS) 

On  an  early  summer  morning  of 
1846,  a  young  man,  barely  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  was  reading  a  newspaper 
in  the  sitting-room  of  his  boarding  place. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  the  village  school. 

From  early  boyhood  he  had  been  re¬ 
garded  as  “odd.”  He  did  not  do,  he  did 
not  think,  as  boys  of  his  age  generally 
did.  Often  he  was  reproved  for  finding 
fault  with  what  others  considered  "well 
enough.”  He  would  reply:  “If  we  could 
see  no  defects,  we  would  make  no  im¬ 
provements.”  Many  were  the  little 
devices,  to  save  labor  and  give  better 
results,  seen  on  the  home  farm. 

While  awaiting  breakfast,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  little  girl,  four  or  five 
years  old,  climbed  into  his  lap  as  she 
had  often  climbed  before.  Her  mother 
was  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  break¬ 
fast;  her  father,  in  the  yard  milking 
the  cow. 

The  teacher  laid  down  his  paper  and 
began  to  talk  to  the  child.  The  father 
was  mentioned,  what  he  was  doing, 
and  the  cow  was  talked  about.  Just 
then  his  eye  caught  the  word  cow,  on 
the  paper  he  had  laid  down.  He  took  it 
up  and  pointed  out  the  word  to  the 
child,  again  calling  attention  to  the  cow. 
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and  to  this  word  as  the  name  of  the 
animal  her  papa  was  milking.  Soon  she 
looked  up  into  the  teacher’s  face;  her 
eyes  kindled  with  intelligence;  she 
caught  the  paper,  jumped  out  of  his 
lap  and  ran  to  her  mother,  exclaiming 
as  she  ran:  “I  know  what  it  means;  I 
know  what  it  means.  It  is  a  cow,  just 
like  what  papa  is  milking!”  and  she 
pointed  out  the  word  to  her  mother. 

Many  a  boy  and  many  a  man  before 
Newton  had  seen  an  apple  fall.  It  may 
be  that  many  a  teacher  had  done  just 
what  this  teacher  did;  but  into  him  the 
circumstances  had  flashed  an  idea.  He 
at  once  began  to  experiment,  not  only 
with  the  little  four-year-old  girl,  but, 
with  the  beginners  in  the  school.  The 
lessons  were  prepared  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  printed  on  the 
blackboard,  and  he,  himself,  taught 
them  to  the  children  with  the  most 
marked — the  most  wonderful  success. 
There  were  no  unpleasant  tones,  no 
drawling.  On  the  contrary,  the  children 
read  in  pleasant  natural  tones,  giving 
the  emphasis  and  inflections  of  the  play¬ 
ground. 

From  time  to  time  these  lessons  w'ere 
printed  and  formed  page  or  hand  cards. 
The  children  became  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  them.  They  read  them 
in  and  out  of  school.  They  read  them 
anywhere — everywhere  one  would  lis¬ 
ten.  They  took  their  cards  with  them 
to  the  table — to  bed,  as  little  girls  some¬ 
times  do  their  dolls. 

At  first  all  the  parents  were  very 
much  pleased.  But,  alas!  there  was  trou¬ 
ble  ahead.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  children  could  not  spell  the  words 
— that  they  did  not  even  know  the 
names  of  the  letters!  Some  of  the  par¬ 
ents  “waited  on  the  teacher,”  and  left 
with  him  unpleasant  memories.  Others 
had  faith  that  ‘That  teacher  knows  what 


he  is  about.”  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talking,  and  what  “the  teacher”  was  do¬ 
ing  became  noised  abroad. 

That  fall  a  Teachers’  Institute  was 
held  at  Watertown,  twelve  miles  away. 
Our  teacher  was  sent  for.  They  wanted 
to  know  what  the  “new  thing”  was.  For 
a  week  it  was  explained,  illustrated, 
discussed.  Then  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  having  heard  an  ex¬ 
position  of  a  new  method  of  teaching 
children  to  read,  by  J.  Russell  Webb, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
our  schools  require  its  publication,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  use  into  our  schools  should 
it  be  published. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  signed  by  our  chairman  and 
secretary  and  presented  to  Mr.  Webb. 
E.  S.  Barnes,  Chairman 
J.  L.  Montgomery,  Secretary 
Watertown,  N.  Y., 

October  20,  1846 

A  Watertown  bookseller  (Joel 
Greene)  was  present.  He  offered  to 
publish  an  edition  at  his  own  expense 
— and  he  did,  that  faU,  1846.  This 
edition  bore  the  title:  “John’s  First 
Book;  or.  The  Child’s  First  Reader.” 

The  New  York  School  Journal  says: 
“That  book  was  the  means  of  a  great 
reform.  Millions  of  children  have  been 
saved  years  of  drudgery  by  the  use  of 
the  method  it  proposed,  and  Mr.  Webb 
is  entitled  to  unlimited  praise.” 

And  this  is  how  the  Word  Method 
originated,  and  how  it  was  born  into 
the  world.  Since  then  it  has  written  its 
own  history.^ 

Webb  was  not  wholly  deserving  of 
the  great  distinction  which  “the  nephew 
of  the  man  after  whom  he  was  named” 
confers  upon  him.  Worcester  had  previ¬ 
ously  advocated  the  word  method  and 
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Bumstead  had  already  published  his 
primer  based  on  this  method.  Webb  may 
have  developed  his  ideas  independently 
of  the  others,  but  at  least  he  did  so 
contemporaneously  with  them.  The  ac¬ 
count,  nevertheless,  is  enlightening  in 
that  it  shows  the  seriousness  with  which 
this  change  of  method  was  regarded. 

The  advent  of  the  word  method  was 
so  startling  that  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  writings  on  this  subject  would  leave 
one  with  the  impression  that  the  entire 
procedure  for  teaching  reading  was 
revolutionized  by  its  introduction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  affected  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  stages  of  reading  instruction 
and  was  not  felt  at  all  in  the  methods 
used  in  connection  with  the  advanced 
grades. 

Each  Method  Takes  An  Extreme  Spurt 

As  time  went  by  many  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Word  Method  expanded 
this  method  into  the  sentence  method 
and  the  story  method  as  an  expression 
of  their  philosophy  that,  “The  first 
principle  to  be  observed  in  teaching 
reading  is  that  things  are  recognized  by 
wholes.”  The  protagonists  of  this  phil¬ 
osophy  had  children  memorize  entire 
stories  like  “The  Little  Red  Hen”  as 
first  steps  in  reading.  Later  the  children 
would  read  the  long  selections  which 
they  had  memorized.  Finally  the  teach- 
^er  would  break  the  stories  down  into 
sentences  and  words. 

Simultaneously  with  this  extreme 
emphasis  on  extended  applications  of 
the  word  method,  another  group  de¬ 
veloped  elaborate  phonetic  methods 
which  refined,  stressed  and  amplified 
previous  practices  in  regard  to  teaching 
children  the  sounds  of  letters  as  a  first 
step  in  learning  to  read. 

Rebecca  Pollard,  one  of  the  chief 
proponents  of  the  synthetic  method  ex- 
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pressed  this  extreme  new  emphasis  very 
well  in  a  manual  which  she  published 
in  1889.  Among  other  things.  Miss 
Pollard  said: 

Make  reading  of  the  first  importance. 
As  in  music,  let  there  be  scales  to  prac¬ 
tice;  drills  in  articulation;  a  thorough 
preparation  for  reading  before  the  simp¬ 
lest  sentence  is  attempted. 

Instead  of  teaching  the  word  as  a 
whole  and  afterward  subjecting  it  to 
phonic  analysis,  is  it  not  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  the  sounds  of  the  letters  for 
our  starting  point,  and  with  these 
sounds  lay  a  foundation  firm  and  broad, 
upon  which  we  can  build  whole  fami¬ 
lies  of  words  for  instant  recognition?^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  two  methods  of 
teaching  reading  became  a  controversial 
issue.  Thousands  of  teachers  began 
reading  instruction  with  the  word 
method  modified  to  a  story  method  firm 
in  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  one 
best  method.  Thousands  of  others  start¬ 
ed  their  first  graders  off  sounding  letters, 
and  they  were  equally  positive  that  this 
was  the  one  best  method.  For  thirty 
years  each  of  these  two  types  of  methods 
vied  for  supremacy  in  American  schools. 

Moderation  and  Reconciliation 

Slowly  and  gradually  the  two  view¬ 
points  became  more  subdued.  Each 
group  began  to  see  some  value  in  the 
method  used  by  the  other.  At  present 
we  still  use  the  word  method  and  we 
still  use  phonics  but  not  as  disparate, 
antithetic,  and  mutually  exclusive 
methods. 

Our  beginning  reading  instruction  is 
pretty  generally  concerned  with  the 
word  method.  It  is  even  extended  to  the 
story  and  sentence  methods.  But  instead 
of  having  children  memorize  long  folk 
tales  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  teacher 
gives  them  an  interesting  experience  and 
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lets  them  make  up  a  short  story  about 
it  which  they  read  as  a  unit.  Then  she 
proceeds  to  aid  them  in  analyzing  this 
short  composition  into  sentences, 
phrases  and  words  even  as  the  teacher 
of  The  Little  Red  Hen  did  when  she 
was  using  the  story  extension  of  the 
word  method. 

Through  their  experiences  in  reading 
stories  which  they  have  made  up  chil¬ 
dren  develop  interest  in  reading,  dis¬ 
cover  that  reading  symbols  can  convey 
meanings  and  acquire  a  beginning  vo¬ 
cabulary.  This,  modern  psychology  tells 
us  is  infinitely  better  than  initiating 
children  into  reading  by  having  them 
engage  in  the  meaningless  and  dull  task 
of  memorizing  letter  sounds — a  process 
which  may  be  likened  to  learning  to 
knit  without  yarn. 

But  the  phonic  method  does  have  a 
place  and  is  still  used.  When  children 
have  developed  a  desire  to  read  and 


have  mastered  the  fundamental  mechan¬ 
ics  of  reading  most  teachers  begin  to 
teach  phonics  functionally  as  needed  to 
children  who  are  sufficiently  mature 
to  take  it.  Such  phonics  teaching  con¬ 
tinues  on  through  the  elementary  grades 
and  in  many  instances  even  into  high 
school.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
earlier  practice  of  teaching  phonics  only 
as  an  approach  to  reading.  Phonics  is 
now  taught  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  previously,  and  is  taught  function¬ 
ally  and  contextually  rather  than  as  an 
isolated  exercise  in  memorizing  sounds. 

And  so  both  phonics  and  the  word 
method  continue  on  but  not  as  separate 
methods,  not  taught  in  the  same  way 
as  the  past,  nor  with  the  use  of  the  same 
content.  The  present-day  teacher  fits 
bits  of  each  method  into  ever  changing 
mosaics  as  they  best  serve  the  reading 
needs  and  maturation  levels  of  her 
pupils. 
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Why  Children  Have 

Trouble  in  Reading 

By  WALTER  B.  BARBE 
University  of  Chattanooga 


The  process  of  learning  to  read 
is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of 
the  classroom  teacher,  as  it  was 
2  5  years  ago.  The  goal  of  being  able  to 
read  well  necessitates  close  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home.  Only 
if  both  teachers  and  parents  understand 
this  interrelationship,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  each  toward  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems,  will  poor  reading  be  minimized. 

Teachers  are  doing  a  better  job  of 
teaching  all  children  to  read,  in  spite 
of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Overcrowded  classrooms,  an  increase  in 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  school,  and 
more  interruptions  have  all  failed  to 
daunt  the  teachers  ability  to  teach  read¬ 
ing. 

The  poor  reader  of  a  generation  ago 
was  a  child  who  could  not  read;  the 
poor  reader  of  today  is  a  child  who  does 
not  read  well.  This  change  has  neces¬ 
sitated  a  changing  of  our  teaching  goals. 
The  reasons  why  children  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  did  not  learn  to  read  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  reasons  why  some  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  have  difficulty  learning 
to  read. 

Lack  of  Interest 

When  asked  if  he  liked  to  read,  a 
young  boy  at  the  Reading  Center  in 
Chattanooga  replied,  ‘Td  like  to  read 
if  1  knew  how.”  The  only  sensible  an¬ 
swer  to  this  statement  would  be  “Well, 
who  wouldn’t.”  It  is  a  basic  principle 
of  human  nature  that  we  like  to  do 


those  things  in  which  we  are  successful 
and  do  not  like  to  do  those  things  in 
which  we  fail.  A  child  who  knows  how 
to  read  well  likes  to  read.  The  child 
who  does  not  know  how  to  read  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  be  expected  to  say  that  read¬ 
ing  is  his  favorite  pastime  or  that  he 
likes  to  sit  down  with  a  book  and  strug¬ 
gle  through  it.  It  should  be  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  as  teachers  to  teach  children 
how  to  read  so  that  they  can  like  this 
wonderful  world  of  books  in  which  there 
is  so  much  enjoyment. 

When  adults  are  asked  if  they  like  to 
do  a  particular  task,  rather  than  merely 
reply,  “No,”  a  more  honest  answer 
would  be  to  say,  as  this  child  said,  “I 
would  if  I  knew  how.”  Ability  and  in¬ 
terest  definitely  go  together.  The  more 
interest  which  can  be  developed,  the 
more  easily  effective  reading  skills  can 
be  learned. 

Another  amazing  thing  about  interest 
is  that  the  more  interest  the  teacher 
and  the  parents  have  in  reading,  the 
more  easily  interest  is  developed  in  the 
child.  There  are  many  teachers  who 
actually  never  do  any  formal  teaching 
of  reading  and  yet  many  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read.  Examining  such 
groups  invariably  indicates  that  the 
children  are  in  contact  with  indivduals 
who  are  highly  interested  in  reading. 
This  can  be  successful  with  many  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  others  who  will  need 
the  skills  first,  before  they  can  develop 
the  interest.  This  does  not  mean  that 
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the  skills  are  taught  in  the  isolated  fash¬ 
ion,  because  certainly  they  need  more 
than  just  a  set  of  skills. 

A  teacher  who  genuinely  loves  to 
read  herself  is  going  to  make  children 
love  to  read.  If  the  teacher  is  the  type 
of  person  who  says  she  would  like  to 
read,  but  just  doesn’t  have  time,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  she  is  going  to 
make  a  child  love  to  read.  The  average 
adult  is  spending  over  20  hours  a  week 
watching  television.  Teachers  groups 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  Many  of  these 
are  the  very  people  who,  before  the  time 
of  television,  said  that  they  did  not  have 
time  to  read.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  we  all  find  time  to  do  those  things 
we  want  to  do  and  the  things  we  like 
to  do.  Of  course,  television  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  and  there  should  be  no 
pretense  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or 
the  parent  that  reading  is  going  to  take 
the  place  of  television.  Reading  is  some¬ 
thing  over  and  above  television  and 
should  add  to  the  child’s  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Developing  interest  in  reading  should 
not  begin  in  the  classroom;  it  should  be¬ 
gin  in  the  home.  If  a  child  comes  from 
a  background  where  there  is  very  little 
interest  in  reading  and  there  are  no 
books  available  in  the  home,  there  can 
be  little  expectation  of  his  entering 
school  with  a  desire  to  read  and  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  reading. 

In  developing  an  interest  in  reading, 
such  things  as  the  cover  of  the  book 
and  the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  im¬ 
portant.  Children  should  not  be  blamed 
for  rejecting  old  worn-out  books  in  the 
library  that  look  as  though  they  might 
be  500  years  old  and  have  been  mis¬ 
treated  all  the  time.  They  want  a  book 
that  looks  new  and  fresh.  In  the  Reading 
Center  this  frequently  happens  with  the 
readers  that  they  are  coming  out  with 


new  covers.  They  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  old  readers  except  for  the  cover, 
but  the  children  will  pick  up  the  old 
book  and  say  that  they  have  read  it. 
Then  they  will  pick  up  one  with  the 
new  cover  and  say  that  they  haven’t 
read  this  one.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
book.  But  the  child  is  trying  to  say  that 
the  appearance  of  this  book  appeals  to 
his  aesthetic  sense,  which  increases  his 
desire  to  read  the  book. 

The  highest  level  of  interest  which 
the  child  can  express  is  when  he  can 
enjoy  both  the  process  and  the  result 
of  reading.  Of  course,  the  child  cannot 
be  expected  to  say,  “I  certainly  did  en¬ 
joy  the  process  of  reading;”  but  he  can 
be  expected  to  say  that  he  just  enjoyed 
reading  in  addition  to  the  story  itself. 
This  does  not  come  in  the  first  grade 
or  the  second  grade  or  even  the  third 
grade.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where  it 
comes,  but  it  is  certainly  somewhere 
beyond  the  primar)'  grades.  In  many 
cases  it  may  not  come  until  adulthood 
and,  unfortunately,  for  many  it  never 
comes  at  all. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  teachers  of 
reading  need  to  work  a  little  harder, 
and  put  a  little  more  of  themselves  into 
their  teaching.  Teachers  need  to  let 
their  children  know  how  they  love  to 
read.  The  love  for  books  is  an  infectious 
sort  of  thing.  Children  catch  it,  they 
don’t  learn  it.  It  is  something  like  a 
disease,  except  that  it  is  a  good  disease. 
The  teacher’s  enthusiasm,  her  interest, 
her  desire  to  read,  all  indicate  how 
much  she  loves  to  read.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  like  to  read,  then  she  is  going 
to  have  a  very  difficult  time  getting  any¬ 
one  else  to  love  reading.  What  argu¬ 
ment  would  a  teacher  have?  She  can 
hardly  say  to  the  child,  "You  do  it,  but 
1  don’t  like  to.”  The  child  may  listen  to 
such  reasoning,  but  it  would  have  little 
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affect  on  him.  Children  are  quite  good 
at  listening  but  they  learn  better  those 
things  which  they  “catch”  from  the 
teacher. 

Absence  Of  A  Felt  Need  For  Reading 

In  order  for  a  child  to  learn  how  to 
read  well,  he  must  have  some  inward 
reason  that  is  so  strong  that  he  feels 
that  he  has  to  read.  In  working  with 
junior  high  school  students  who  are  poor 
readers,  it  is  customary  at  the  Reading 
Center  in  Chattanooga  to  use  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Drivers  Manual  as  the  text.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  to  a  boy  who  is 
getting  ready  to  take  a  very  hard  drivers 
examination  why  he  is  studying  this 
particular  book.  He  knows  why  and  the 
need  for  reading  is  right  there  before 
him.  It  is  less  important  to  develop 
readiness  for  this  particular  lesson  be¬ 
cause  this  student  is  already  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  why  he  is  studying  this 
particular  thing.  The  junior  high  school 
student’s  plea  is  "Teach  me  how  to  read 
the  Drivers  Manual  just  as  fast  as  you 
can.  I  am  14  years  old  and  I  want  to 
take  that  drivers  test  at  1 5  and  I  don’t 
know  how  to  read  it.”  When  you  have 
such  a  definite  need  for  reading,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  teaching  the  child 
how  to  read. 

All  this  sounds  as  though  people  are 
not  reading  anymore.  The  fact  that  70 
million  comic  books  are  published  each 
month  clearly  refutes  this.  Even  though 
this  is  not  the  type  of  reading  material 
which  is  most  desirable,  it  nevertheless 
indicates  that  the  public  is  reading 
something.  Also,  in  drug  stores  and 
grocery  stores  throughout  the  country 
there  are  stacks  of  good  books  in  paper 
bindings.  The  covers  may  be  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  nature,  but  many  of  the  books 
are  actually  good  literature.  This  very 
availability  of  materials  is  an  important 
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factor  to  be  considered  in  developing 
the  need  for  reading. 

Presentation  of  many  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  books  in  the  field  of  children’s  liter¬ 
ature  will  help  to  develop  this  need  in 
younger  children.  Dr.  Seuss’s  latest 
ix)ok,  THE  CAT  IN  THE  HAT,  (Ran¬ 
dom  House)  which  is  written  at  low 
second  grade  level  and  contains  only 
223  different  words  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  typ>e  of  material  which  is 
now  available.  The  quality  of  children’s 
literature  has  never  been  better.  Fre¬ 
quent  use  and  easy  acquisition  of  the 
many  wonderful  books  for  children  are 
a  responsibility  of  both  the  school  and 
the  home. 

Lack  of  Readiness 

When  a  child  is  ready  to  learn  to 
read,  this  is  the  time  to  teach  him  (if 
he  is  of  school  age).  Some  children  are 
ready  to  read  at  the  age  of  six,  while 
others  are  not  ready  to  read  until  they 
sometimes  are  even  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade. 

A  little  boy  asked  one  time,  “Ain’t 
you  never  going  to  learn  me  to  read?” 
What  must  have  happened  to  this  child 
was  that  he  was  late  in  getting  ready  to 
read.  When  he  finally  did  get  ready, 
the  teacher  wasn’t  ready  to  teach  him. 
In  a  classroom  of  35  children,  it  is  a 
problem  for  a  fifth  grade  teacher  who 
is  very  busy  with  34  other  children  who 
are  reading  at  fifth  grade  level.  Even 
though  the  child  was  now  ready  to  learn 
and  tried  to  let  the  teacher  know  he  was 
ready,  her  problem  was  that  she  was 
faced  with  a  crowded  classroom  with 
children  reading  at  all  levels.  And  this 
little  boy  was  asking  her  to  teach  him 
first  grade  skills  which  she  perhaps  did 
not  know  how  to  teach.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  for  outside  help. 
In  answer  to  the  child’s  question,  "Ain’t 
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you  never  going  to  learn  me  to  read?”, 
he  must  have  assumed  that  our  answer 
was,  “I  reckon  we  ain’t”. 

Lack  of  Experiences 

Another  reason  why  some  children 
have  trouble  in  reading  well  is  that  they 
lack  the  background  of  experiences 
which  are  necessary  for  effective  learn¬ 
ing  of  initial  skills  involved  in  reading. 
When  a  child  comes  into  the  first  grade 
all  he  has  to  draw  upon  are  his  experi¬ 
ences.  Some  of  these  children  have  had 
very  limited  experiences.  The  have  been 
overly  protected  at  home  and  have  had 
few  experiences  in  the  outside  world. 
They  are  suddenly  plunged  into  what 
must  be  a  terrifying  experience  and  they 
are  supposed  to  immediately  adjust  to 
the  learning  situation.  Some  of  them  are 
unable  to  do  it.  Some  of  them  learn  in 
spite  of  us,  but  some  of  them  do  not 
learn  even  in  spite  of  us.  The  children 
come  to  school  with  a  different  type  of 
experience,  and  all  they  have  to  draw 
on  is  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the 
six  years  before  they  came  to  school. 
The  teacher  must  recognize  that  these 
experiences  are  different  and  she  will 
have  to  approach  the  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing  in  many  different  ways. 

The  child  who  said  in  answer  to  a 
test  question  that  she  would  go  to  the 
drug  store  for  bread  did  not  receive 
credit  for  the  item.  The  fact  that  in  her 
neighborhood  they  did  buy  bread  at  the 
drug  store  did  not  help  her  make  a  high¬ 
er  score.  She  was  not  wrong,  the  test 
was  wrong.  Her  experience  was  just 
different  from  that  of  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  help  her.  Any  attempt 
to  make  every  child  fit  a  particular  pat¬ 
tern  of  experiences  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Physical  Problems. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 


the  physical  problems  which  cause  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read  well.  Such  factors  as  poor  vision 
and  poor  hearing  must  never  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Anything  affecting  the  general 
health  of  the  child  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  number  of  children  seen 
in  reading  clinics  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  having  trouble  in  reading 
because  of  physical  handicaps  is  appal¬ 
ling.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  reading 
problem  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  physical  problem  been  taken  care 
of  before  the  child  was  placed  in  a 
formal  reading  situation.  But  these  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  discussed  at  great  length, 
so  merely  a  mention  of  them  here  will 
have  to  be  sufficient  at  this  time.  An¬ 
other  physical  factor,  which  has  not 
been  discussed  as  much  will  be  the 
main  point  of  this  section. 

When  asked  what  he  liked  best  about 
school,  a  young  child  who  was  having 
reading  difficulties  said  that  he  liked 
writing.  When  asked  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  about  school  that  he  did  not  like, 
he  replied,  “sittin.”  This  very  honest 
answer  is  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
unexpressed  reason  of  most  children  for 
not  liking  school.  For  the  first  six  years 
of  their  lives,  children  do  very  little 
sitting.  Then  suddenly,  due  to  some 
artificial  scale  which  we  have  set  up, 
they  are  expected  to  sit  quietly  for  five 
or  six  hours.  This  expecting  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  suddenly  change  from  hyper¬ 
active  little  extroverts,  into  calm,  quiet 
little  introverts  creates  many  serious 
physical  problems.  Because  we  expect 
this  change  is  the  reason  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  learn.  It  is  not  true  with 
just  first  graders  but  is  also  true  with 
some  twelfth  graders.  Just  sitting  gets 
to  be  a  pretty  big  problem  for  some  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  child  who  has  never  had  any 
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restraint  placed  upon  him  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  situation.  The  first  six 
years  of  his  life  he  does  everything  he 
wants  and  never  sits  still.  Then  sudden¬ 
ly  we  are  to  assume  that  something 
happens  to  the  child.  Perhaps  it  is  some 
little  thing  in  his  brain  which  makes  it 
possible  for  bim  to  sit  six  hours  and 
listen.  He  cannot  do  it.  It  is  like  the 
child  who  said  that  he  was  never  going 
back  to  school  for  he  couldn’t  write  and 
he  couldn’t  read  and  the  teacher 
wouldn’t  let  him  talk.  That  pretty  well 
took  care  of  everything. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

More  than  ever  before,  both  parents 
and  teachers  must  join  together  in  pre¬ 
venting  reading  problems.  The  types  of 
things  which  are  causing  reading  prob¬ 
lems  today  are  not  the  same  things 
which  caused  reading  problems  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Most  of  the  causes  of 
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reading  problems  can  be  avoided,  but 
they  can  be  avoided  only  if  there  is  con¬ 
stant  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  Both  interest  in  reading  and 
a  need  for  reading  must  be  developed 
before  the  child  enters  school.  A  very 
excellent  book.  Growing  Into  Reading, 
by  Marion  Monroe  (Scotts-Foresman) 
should  be  of  great  belp  in  aiding  parents 
in  developng  both  this  interest  and 
need. 

Entering  the  child  in  school  before 
he  is  ready,  whether  due  to  underage 
or  lack  of  mental  maturity,  may  have 
bad  results.  These  should  be  considered 
along  with  his  background  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  requirements  of  a  group  situation. 
Working  together,  teachers  and  parents 
can  avoid  reading  problems.  The  old 
adage  about  the  value  of  prevention  is 
more  true  in  the  learning  to  read  pro¬ 
cess  than  perhaps  in  any  other  situation. 
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What  Next  in  the 

Teaching  0/ Reading 

By  E.  W.  DOLCH 
University  of  Illinois 


WHAT  IS  AHEAD  in  the  “teach¬ 
ing  of  Reading?”  We  would 
all  like  to  know,  so  as  to  shape 
our  thinking  and  practice  in  the  right 
direction.  What  direction  will  the  road 
ahead  take?  Lacking  any  special  power 
of  prophecy,  we  can  still  make  a  sur¬ 
mise  by  seeing  what  direction  the  road 
has  followed  in  the  past  and  what  the 
present  indications  are.  Then  from  the 
past  direction  and  present  trend,  we 
can,  as  it  were,  project  the  curve  or 
path  into  the  future. 

The  past  direction  of  reading  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  admirably  charted  by 
Dr.  Nila  Smith  in  her  well-known  book, 
“American  Reading  Instruction.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  summary,  the  past 
emphases  may  be  given  as  (1)  Religi¬ 
ous,  (2)  Nationalistic-Moralistic,  (3) 
Pestalozzian  principles,  (4)  Culture, 
(5)  Utilitarian  asset,  (6)  “Broadened 
Objectives.”  This  last  emphasis  is  said 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  “objectives  of 
the  Twenty  Fourth  Yearbook.”  Dr. 
Smith  considered  this  sixth  emphasis  of 
“Broadened  Objectives”  to  be  the  cur¬ 
rent  one  at  the  time  her  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  (copyrighted  1934).  She  then 
looks  to  the  future  (that  is,  the  future 
for  1934)  in  a  chapter  headed  “In 
Prospect.”  This  chapter  speaks  of  a 
“new  movement”  of  “educators”  and 
says  they  are  primarily  concerned  with 
“general  child  development.”  At  the 
end  of  this  same  chapter  she  says  “the 


reading  activities  described  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  are  representative  of  the  type  of  in¬ 
struction  which  is  directed  largely  by 
children’s  needs  and  activities.”  Might 
we  then  say  that  Dr.  Smith’s  book 
would  describe  our  present-day  emphasis 
as  (7)  Child  Development. 

Perhaps  the  present  emphasis  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  can  then  be  well 
described  as  the  “Child  Development 
Emphasis.”  Editors  of  present  series  of 
readers  take  care  to  adapt  the  books  of 
each  year  to  the  problems  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  that  year.  Six-year  olds  read 
about  six-year  olds  and  the  typical  prob¬ 
lems  of  six-year  olds.  Twelve-year  olds 
do  the  same  for  twelve-year  olds,  and 
so  on.  The  reading  of  each  year  deals 
with  the  problems  of  each  year.  Some 
call  these  problems  “developmental 
tasks.”  Others  call  them  “maturity 
learnings.”  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  children  of  each  age  need  to  know 
all  about  the  typical  children  of  that 
age  and  the  world  as  seen  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  age.  Supplementary  books 
and  audio-visual  materal  are  similarly 
“adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child.”  It  is 
as  if  our  ideal  were  to  make  each  child 
a  “normal  child  for  his  age.” 

Doubts  about  this  whole  process 
beset  some  persons.  They  say  that  the 
“normal  child  for  his  age”  is  a  myth. 
They  see  no  such  “normal  child.”  They 
see  all  children  as  different,  different 
because  of  sex,  because  of  heredity,  be- 
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cause  of  homes,  because  of  economic 
and  social  setting,  because  of  locality, 
and  so  on.  These  people  contend  that 
each  teacher  must  know  her  part  of 
the  country,  her  neighborhood,  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  parents.  Knowing  these 
things  about  each  particular  child,  she 
will  do  her  best  to  develop  each  one 
toward  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable. 
To  her,  this  reading  material  devoted  to 
the  “typical  child  of  his  age”  is  some¬ 
times  a  help  and  sometimes  a  hindrance. 
At  least,  it  is  to  her  not  the  p>erfect  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  purpose. 

Whether  we  approve  of  it  entirely  or 
not,  we  are  still  apparently  in  the  peri¬ 
od  of  "child  development  material.” 
That  is  clearly  the  present  emphasis. 
But  according  to  all  the  past  experience 
of  the  schools,  this  is  not  the  permanent 
emphasis.  There  will  sometimes  come 
a  change.  What  will  that  change  be? 
Do  we  see  any  signs  of  its  coming? 

Here  we  must  admit  that  many 
changes  are  advocated.  Some  of  these 
are  pleas  to  go  back  to  some  former  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  urged  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  moral  issues.  We  are  urged 
to  go  back  to  literature.  Change  in 
reading  as  in  all  things  may  be  irregular 
and  may  shift  from  one  direction  to 
another;  but  it  does  not  go  back.  We 
do  need  to  conserve  the  old.  But  with 
all  our  conserving,  the  emphasis  will 
be  upon  something  new.  This  new  trend 
will  come  out  of  the  old.  What  new 
trend  seems  to  be  appearing  now? 

What  about  science?  Science  is  sure¬ 
ly  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  reading  material  is  showing  this 
emphasis.  Books  for  children  deal  with 
science,  even  going  as  far  as  space  ships 
and  the  like.  But  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  essentially  the  advance¬ 
ments  of  science  are  far  beyond  the 
understanding  of  children.  So  with  all 


our  modern  emphasis  on  science,  the 
reading  material  for  chldren  cannot  go 
far  in  that  direction. 

Instead  it  seems  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  emphasis  on  child  develop¬ 
ment,  parents,  teachers,  educators  and 
book  makers  are  inquiring,  “What  is 
the  goal  of  this  greater  knowledge  of 
children?”  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
better  development  of  children?”  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  we  must  know 
children  and  we  must  develop  children 
so  that,  ultimately,  we  may  guide  each 
one  toward  his  own  best  happiness  in 
living.  If  the  child  does  not  attain  hap¬ 
piness,  what  has  he  attained  anyway? 

This  condition  of  happiness  that  each 
child  is  to  reach  is  usually  called  “Men¬ 
tal  health.”  If  each  child  is  to  attain  it, 
what  is  it  that  he  is  to  attain?  Briefly, 
he  must  reach  five  goals.  First,  he  must 
have  physical  health.  It  is  very  hard  to 
be  mentally  healthy  and  happy  unless 
one  is  full  of  health  and  vigor.  Second, 
he  must  have  mental  occupation.  He 
must  have  wide  interests  so  that  he  is 
really  concerned  with  all  people  and 
with  all  his  environment.  Mental  oc¬ 
cupation  is  an  essential  for  mental 
health  and  happiness.  Third,  he  must 
have  friendship.  Group  adjustment  and 
friendship  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  happiness,  as  we  learn  more  and 
more.  Fourth,  we  must  take  pride  in 
real  accomplishment.  Everyone  lives  on 
self-respect  and  proper  pride.  Every 
child  must  attain  to  this.  Fifth,  he  must 
enjoy  helping  others.  Only  helping 
others  gives  the  ultimate  happiness,  as 
all  who  have  tried  to  help  others  have 
found  out. 

This  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  mental 
health.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  many 
books  that  are  coming  from  the  presses. 
They  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  mental 
health  in  school  and  out  is  the  greatest 
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present  emphasis  in  education.  Juvenile 
delinquency  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
it  in  a  negative  way,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  such  delinquency  can  only  be  com¬ 
batted  by  positive,  not  negative  meas¬ 
ures. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  find  an 
eighth  period  of  readingemphasis  known 
as  “Mental  Health.”  What  does  this  im¬ 
ply  for  reading?  First,  of  course,  it  shifts 
the  emphasis  from  the  reading  of  books 
to  the  life  of  the  school  room  and 
neighborhood.  Books  become  not  an 
end  in  themselves  but  a  means  to  an 
end.  There  is  at  present  an  idea  called 
“bibliotherapy,”  which  means  that  read¬ 
ing  can  change  and  improve  mental 
states  or  attitudes.  There  are  lists  of 
books  which  are  to  be  read  to  change 
attitudes  towards  other  races  and  class¬ 
es,  to  change  feelings  about  one’s  own 
family  or  friends,  to  correct  self-pity 
and  other  wrong  attitudes,  and  so  on. 
W'e  have  always  known  that  reading 
cxiuld  change  people.  We  are  now  de¬ 
liberately  setting  out  to  choose  books 
which  change  people  who  need  to  be 
changed. 

If  we  have  a  Mental  Health  emphasis, 
some  material  in  basic  readers  needs  to 
be  changed  because  it  may  not  have  the 
best  mental  health  result.  But  most  of 
all,  supplementary  reading  becomes  of 
first  importance.  In  some  places,  “inde¬ 
pendent  reading”  is  the  main  thing,  and 
the  basic  reader  might  even  be  called 
supplementary  to  independent  reading. 
If  the  child’s  own  reading  becomes  the 
main  thing,  then  the  teacher  becomes 
the  reading  advisor.  She  needs  to  know 


the  child  and  the  book  in  order  to  get 
the  "right  book  for  the  right  child.”  We 
find  at  once  that  the  teacher  begins  to 
have  the  functions  of  both  librarian  and 
counsellor  rolled  into  one. 

How  fast  is  the  new  emphasis  com¬ 
ing?  For  many  schools,  it  is  already  here. 
Many  teachers  have  “felt  it  in  their 
bones”  that  this  is  what  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  needed,  and  they  have  gone  ahead 
and  acted  accordingly.  The  publishers 
have  been  working  on  this  emphasis  for 
some  time,  asking  themselves  not  only 
“Will  the  children  like  the  stories?”  but 
“What  will  the  stories  do  to  children?” 
Advisors  in  all  positions,  teachers,  li¬ 
brarians,  counsellors  and  principals 
have  been  asking  themselves,  “Just  what 
kind  of  reading  does  this  particular 
child  need?”  In  fact,  for  many  persons, 
this  emphasis  on  Mental  Health  is  well 
advanced. 

For  others,  of  course,  things  do  not 
move  so  fast.  Some  still  feel  that  any 
child's  salvation  is  in  “doing  what  he  is 
told.”  Some  still  cling  to  former  em¬ 
phases,  such  as  “moral  character,”  “love 
of  literature,”  and  others  which,  though 
still  of  basic  value,  do  not  hit  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  child’s  living  and  motivation. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  affect  a  child 
you  have  to  “hit  where  he  lives.”  This 
has  always  been  true.  And  reading  mat¬ 
ter  must  “hit  where  he  lives”  to  be  vital 
to  anyone.  And  we  do  want  reading  to 
be  vital,  and  not  just  a  “side  activity” 
for  each  child.  That  is  the  basic  reason 
for  feeling  that  “Mental  Health”  will 
dominate  the  reading  program  for  some 
time  to  come. 


Some  Psychological  Aspects 

<?/ Teaching  Reading* 

By  MARVIN  D.  GLCXJK 
Cornell  University 


HOW  DO  YOU  teach?  Probably  by 
teUing,  guiding,  or  encouraging 
pupils  to  imitate  you!  CO 
There  are  some  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  any  "telling”  method  of 
teaching  is  psychologicaUy  unsound. 
Yet  we  know  that  when  a  story  is  told 
to  children  they  can  become  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  they  will  remember  the  most 
minute  detail.  Beware,  if  you  change 
the  color  of  the  heroine’s  dress  when 
you  retell  a  particularly  absorbing  story 
to  kindergartners  or  first  graders!  There 
are  many  ‘  things  we  have  to  tell  chil¬ 
dren  simply  because  it  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  do  it — "k”  is  silent  in 
know  because  that’s  just  the  way  it  is 
.  .  .  "ough”  is  pronounced  “uff’  in 
rough  and  "oh”  in  dough.  Some  children 
need  to  be  told  but  once  and  they  learn. 
Others  with  the  same  mental  ability 
need  to  be  told  dozens  of  times  before 
they  learn.  This  concept  revolves  around 
the  problem  of  motivation.  It  doesn’t 
mean,  however,  that  teUing  is  always 
bad  and  that  we  should  use  another  ap¬ 
proach.  Neither  does  it  imply  that  tell¬ 
ing  produces  no  p>ositive  learning  activi¬ 
ty  within  the  individual.  It  does  em¬ 
phasize  that  what  we  as  teachers  believe 
important  may  not  seem  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  pupil;  thus  he  will  not 
be  motivated  to  learn.  Pupils  learn  best 
when  they  can  see  a  reason  for  learning. 


You  Can  Guide  Pupils 

In  guidance  we  have  another  tech¬ 
nique  which  gets  results.  When  words 
fail  us,  we  resort  to  pantomime,  man¬ 
ual  manipulation,  or  something  that 
will  help  the  learner  to  make  the  cor¬ 
rect  response.  For  example,  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  meaning,  teachers  often  have  the 
children  act  out  a  word,  a  phrase,  ~0r 
a  sentence.  For  the  younger  boys  and 
girls  a  file  of  cards  which  request  ac¬ 
tion  such  as  Run,  Jump,  Come  to  me, 
etc.,  is  useful.  Past  tense  is  difficult 
for  some  pupils.  Having  children  show 
the  difference  between  jump  and  jump¬ 
ed,  run  and  ran,  etc.,  is  helpful  in  clari¬ 
fying  this  concept.  One  fourth  grade 
had  a  lot  of  fun  acting  out  meanings 
of  words  with  the  same  root — transport 
(verb  and  noun),  transporting,  and 
transportation.  Homonvms  dramatized 
for  meaning  help  youngsters  differenti¬ 
ate  among  these  words  which  sound 
alike — pear  (fruit),  pare  (j)eel),  pair 
(two),  etc.  For  older  children  the  mood 
or  feelings  of  characters  in  a  story  can 
be  pantomimed.  The  different  mean¬ 
ings  that  can  be  given  to  a  word  by 
voice  inflection  are  best  shown  through 
saying  the  word  in  various  examples. 
“Oh,  I’m  so  happy.  Oh,  he  couldn’t 
come!  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it!  OhI  I’m 
frightened,”  etc. 


*Froin  ui  address  given  by  the  author  at  the  Second  Annual  Reading  Conference  at 
Cornell  University  in  1955. 
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Errors  And  Learning 

Research  also  shows  that  guidance 
without  permitting  the  learner  to  make 
errors  and  correct  them  is  ineffective. 
Last  summer  I  watched  a  parent  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  his  son  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
Learning  was  unsuccessful  because  the 
father  would  not  let  go  of  the  seat.  This 
parent  should  have  protected  his  child 
from  severe  injury  but  at  the  same  time 
forced  him  to  exercise  the  techniques 
of  balance.  The  boy  could  learn  only 
by  making  an  error  and  then  correcting 
that  error. 

The  pupil  who  mispronounces  a  word 
only  to  have  his  error  corrected  by  the 
teacher  will  not  learn  word  attack  skills 
as  efficiently  as  one  who  corrects  his 
mistake  through  meaning  gained  from 
context  and  other  cues.  We  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  the  child  must  not 
be  left  to  flounder.  Good  guidance  al¬ 
lows  errors  at  a  level  at  which  the  child 
can  be  successful  in  correcting  his  mis¬ 
takes.  We  are  not  suggesting  non-di- 
rected  hit  and  miss  procedures  in 
teaching  a  child  to  read.  We  are  saying 
that  effective  learning  demands  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  the  child  makes  mistakes 
so  that  through  guidance  he  becomes  an 
independent  and  mature  reader.  He 
builds  strength  through  correcting  his 
errors. 

They  Imitate  To  Learn 

Children  also  learn  by  imitation. 
This  is  sometimes  painfully  obvious 
when  we  ask  a  pupil  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  the  class.  Our  own  peculiarities  seem 
to  be  reflected  in  all  his  actions  and  in 
much  of  what  he  says.  Teachers, 
through  their  experiences,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  learn  by  observing  themselves  and 
other  pupils.  You  have  asked  boys  and 
girls  to  watch  your  lips  as  you  made 


the  consonant  f — fox,  fun,  fur,  family. 
You  have  encouraged  them  to  note  the 
shape  of  your  mouth  as  you  differenti¬ 
ated  between  such  words  as  house  and 
horse.  One  very  successful  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  long  and 
short  vowel  sounds  is  through  imitation. 
Have  the  children  watch  closely  as  you 
"pronounce”  long  "a”  and  short  "a” 
without  uttering  a  sound. 

We  also  can  set  an  example  for  chil¬ 
dren  by  reading  to  them.  If  we  read 
well  we  provide  a  model  whom  they  can 
imitate.  Good  diction  and  expresson  are 
basic  to  understanding  what  is  read. 
Many  pupils  comprehend  poorly  be¬ 
cause  they  read  words  instead  of  ideas. 
I  believe  too  that  we  often  forget  the 
potential  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher's  at¬ 
titude  for  stimulating  boys  and  girls  to 
enjoy  reading.  The  teacher  who  is  well- 
liked  by  her  pupils  and  shows  through 
her  reading  to  children  how  much  she 
enjoys  it  will  transfer  that  spark  to 
them. 

Yom  Can't  Give  Understanding 

Being  able  to  imitate  doesn't  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  child  understands, 
however.  Understanding  cannot  be 
given  by  the  teacher  or  the  text.  It  is 
developed  by  the  learner  out  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  Telling,  guiding,  and  imitat¬ 
ing  should  result  in  involving  the  learn¬ 
er  in  these  new  ideas  or  skills.  There 
must  be  proper  connections  between 
what  he  already  knows,  the  way  he  has 
learned  it,  and  the  immediate  learning 
task.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  content  subjects  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  learn 
new  information  and  to  stimulate  his 
thinking. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  a  unit  on  conservation  and  the 
topic  of  dust  storms  is  introduced.  We 
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can  tell  our  pupils  about  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  soil  being  blown  off  the 
land,  and  about  the  farm  families  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  homes.  We  can 
even  suggest  stories  about  the  hardships 
imposed.  However,  the  concepts  of 
dust  storms  formed  by  the  children  in 
a  lush,  green  New  York  town  will  be 
most  inadequate  compared  to  those 
formed  by  the  Nebraska  youngsters 
whom  I  taught  back  in  the  1930’s. 
They  breathed  the  dust,  studied  in 
school  rooms  where  the  lights  had  to 
be  kept  burning  all  day  during  a  dust 
storm,  observed  their  parents  scooping 
dust  out  of  their  homes,  and  saw  it 
drifted  along  the  fence  rows  like  snow. 
It  was  easy  to  help  these  boys  and  girls 
gain  an  appreciation  of  conservation 
problems.  To  help  most  children  dev¬ 
elop  the  attitudes  and  understandings 
of  this  particular  problem  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  however,  would  require  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity.  If  we  can’t  give  them 
the  concrete  experiences — living  in  a 
real  honest-to-goodness  dust  storm — 
them  we  can  use  pictures,  movies,  field 
trips,  and  blowing  dust  in  our  own  back 
yards.  Too  often,  reading  results  in  a 
mere  calling  of  words.  I  have  discover¬ 
ed  children  who  were  surprised  when 
they  found  that  reading  could  be  an 
enjoyable  experience  as  the  "inert” 
words  before  them  unfolded  into  an  ex¬ 
citing  tale. 

What  Has  He  Learned? 

If  the  pupil  does  not  read  with  un¬ 
derstanding  the  result  may  be  some 
pretty  funny  boners.  One  boy  had  in¬ 
terpreted  his  text  as  stating  that  “The 
French  Revolution  wrote  insulting  let¬ 
ters  to  the  American  Revolution.”  The 
text  read,  "The  French  Revolution  cor¬ 
responded  in  a  rough  way  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.”  (2)  Learning  doesn’t 


occur  by  filling  a  lot  of  little  buckets 
in  the  cranium.  A  pupil  may  be  able  to 
regurgitate  wbat  we  or  the  text  say  let¬ 
ter  perfect,  but  he  may  not  understand 
what  we  are  attempting  to  teach  him. 

A  first  grade  teacher  was  trying  to 
develop  her  youngsters’  abilities  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  among  those  words  which 
rhymed  and  those  which  did  not.  She 
dutifully  followed  the  suggestions  in  her 
teacher’s  manual.  “Jane  played  in  the 
rain.  What  word  rhymes  with  Jane? 
Jane  has  a  candy  cane.  What  word 
rhymes  with  Jane?"  Jane  saw  the  train, 
what  word  rhymes  with  Jane?"  One  lit¬ 
tle  girl  went  home  that  evening  all 
excited  about  this  activity.  She  asked 
her  parents  to  give  her  the  word 
Jane  so  she  could  tell  them  the 
words  that  rhymed  with  it.  Without 
a  pause,  she  responded  with  rain,  cane, 
and  train.  Then  her  mother  asked  her 
if  the  could  think  of  any  more  words 
that  rhymed  with  Jane.  “Oh,  no,”  she 
said,  “That’s  all  there  are!”  The  mother 
pursued  the  question,  asking  if  lane 
rhymed  with  Jane.  But  the  child  per¬ 
sisted,  “Of  course  not,  there  are  only 
three  words  that  rhyme  with  Jane — 
rain,  cane,  and  train."  The  teacher  had 
organized  a  learning  experience  for  her 
children.  Learning  had  occurred.  How¬ 
ever,  for  at  least  one  child,  learning  was 
just  an  association  between  one  word 
and  three  others.  She  had  not  developed 
the  concept  of  rhyming.  Learning  is  of 
little  value  if  the  learner  can  not  apply 
his  knowledge. 

Will  Learning  Transfer? 

You  know  from  experience  that  even 
though  your  children  complete  exer^ 
cises  to  develop  the  sound  of  the  initial 
consonant  f  the  skill  is  not  always  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  reading.  The  children 
may  seem  to  do  it  very  well,  saying  fun. 
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fin,  etc.  But  when  they  meet  a  new 
word  in  a  story  beginning  with  f,  they 
may  fumble  around  and  not  use  any 
phonetics  or  they  may  give  f  the  sound 
of  another  letter.  In  structural  analysis, 
you  {Mint  out  the  two  words  in  snow¬ 
ball  and  mailman.  When  the  pupils 
see  the  word  snowman  in  their  reading, 
you  have  no  assurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  identify  it.  You  may  have  taught 
the  meanings  of  certain  roots — aud-, 
audit',  from  audirs,  auditus,  meaning  to 
hear.  It  doesn’t  necessarily 'follow  that 
pupils  will  use  this  information  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  new  word  audiometer  in 
their  science  assignment.  Perhaps  you 
have  worked  with  students  on  finding 
main  ideas  in  paragraphs.  You  have  also 
had  numerous  exercises  on  summariz¬ 
ing.  You  find,  however,  that  in  studying 
their  history  assignment  your  pupils 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  main  ideas. 
They  have  latched  on  to  a  number  of 
unessential  details.  The  skill  of  finding 
main  ideas  hasn’t  transferred  from  the 
practice  exercises  to  the  history  lesson. 
If  skills  that  we  help  children  to  develop 
are  to  be  useful,  these  skills  must  be 
transferred  to  the  numerous  reading 
tasks  with  which  the  pupil  is  confronted. 
We  must  follow  through  and  teach  for 
transfer.  Our  basic  reading  series  pro¬ 
vide  for  this.  The  pupil  gets  practice 
applying  skills  in  reading  that  are 
developed  by  the  teacher  and  the  work¬ 
book.  However,  these  materials  are  not 
foolproof,  and  the  effective  teacher  is 
always  alert  to  bridge  this  gap;  to  help 
the  pupil  see  the  utility  of  these  skills 
and  to  guide  him  into  using  them  when 
he  finishes  the  class  and  workbook  ex¬ 
ercises.  To  follow  the  teacher’s  manual 
and  children’s  workbooks  blindly  and 
without  appreciating  the  objectives  of 
the  suggestions  and  exercises  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  For  example,  there 


are  workbook  exercises  on  using  initial 
consonant  sounds  to  recognize  new 
words  that  may  be  answered  without 
actually  applying  the  newly  learned 
skill.  The  pupil  outguesses  the  author. 
Unless  the  teacher  can  understand  the 
mental  processes  required  in  using  the 
skill  and  can  determine  whether  the 
exercise  demands  these  processes  of  the 
student,  there  is  no  desirable  practice. 
True  evaluation  of  learning  a  skill  is 
determined  from  the  student’s  response 
in  reading  a  book  or  an  article.  Does  he 
apply  what  he  has  learned? 

How  To  Help 

The  content  teacher  could  best  spend 
more  time  on  assignments,  showing  the 
pupils  how  to  apply  skimming,  rapid 
reading,  and  critical  reading.  New 
words  can  be  discussed.  Pupils  can  be 
helped  to  see  how  roots,  affixes,  and 
content  are  used  to  ascertain  meanings. 
One  teacher  has  a  class  discussion  on 
many  of  the  assignments.  She  asks  the 
group  a  number  of  questions.  What  is 
our  purpose?  What  do  we  need  to  find 
out?  How  should  we  read  the  assigned 
chapter?  Let’s  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  292.  What  is  the  main  idea? 
Mary?  Do  you  agree  with  her  Tom? 
Why  not?  Bill  do  you  agree  with  either 
Tom  or  Mary?  etc.  This  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  is  needed  if  we  are  to  promote 
the  use  of  the  skills  that  we  teach. 

Summary 

We  teach  by  telling,  guiding,  or  en¬ 
couraging  pupils  to  imitate  us.  If  telling 
is  to  result  in  effective  learning,  pupils 
must  see  a  reason  for  what  we  say.  Good 
guidance  enables  the  learner  to  make 
errors  and  correct  them  with  his  own 
skills.  Imitation  doesn’t  insure  under¬ 
standing.  Neither  does  it  provide  for  an 
apphcation  of  skills.  It  is  important  that 
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what  a  pupil  learns  is  understood  by  applying  it  to  many  and  varied  activi- 
him  and  that  he  is  given  practice  in  ties. 
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^ing  Lahoratory 

an  inJiviJualizeJ 
reading  program 


in  an  attraaive,  sturdy  13*x8*x  11* 
conuiner  ....  139.50  complete. 

The  Reading  Laboratory  provides  an  or¬ 
ganized  program  which  every  teacher  can 
use  to  improve  every  pupil’s  reading — witli 
materials  from  which  the  best,  the  average, 
and  the  weakest  students  in  the  class  can 
gain  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

150  carefully  graded  reading  selections 
ranging  from  grades  3  to  12  in  difficulty 
level — and  accompanying  exercises — will 
help  your  students  improve  their  compre¬ 
hension,  reading  rate,  and  over-all  reading 
enjoyment. 

for  further  information  write  to: 


BDD  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  57  W,,* Grand Av.nue 

Ghicafto  10,  llllBoit 


Reading  Maketh 

A  Full  Child,  Too! 

By  LUCY  NULTON 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 


A  MERRY  little,  laugh  twinkled 
across  the  room  spontaneously. 
Near  the  piano  three  boys 
sang  songs  from  a  book,  motioning  with 
their  hands  as  the  melody  moved  up 
and  down.  From  one  comer  came  a 
gay  giggle  now  and  then  which  dis¬ 
turbed  no  one,  but  aroused  enough 
curiosity  in  one  child  for  him  to  tip¬ 
toe  over  and  peek  into  the  book  inspir¬ 
ing  the  giggles. 

Another  child,  in  concentrated  un¬ 
awareness  of  things  around  him  read 
deeply  into  a  development  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  relative  sizes,*  checking  illus¬ 
trations,  pausing  now  and  then  to  mut¬ 
ter  to  himself  or  to  verify  a  new  idea 
with  the  teacher. 

It  was  reading  time  and  this  was  the 
atmosphere  which  prevailed.  Every  child 
was  reading,  too.  Some  with  more 
gusto  than  others,  we  must  admit.  But 
not  every  child  was  reading  in  the  same 
book!  Nor  were  ten  "bluebirds”  reading 
in  an  interesting,  attractive,  difficult 
book,  all  at  the  same  line  on  the  same 
page,  while  at  the  front  of  the  room  ten 
"redbirds”  were  plodding  _  stodgily 
through  dull  "easy  books”  and  fifteen 
other  children  at  their  tables  were  dully 
drawing  lines  under  words  in  work¬ 
books. 

No!  This  was  a  different  kind  of 
reading  with  different  purposes.  More¬ 


over,  the  purposes  were  growing  within 
the  innerself  of  each  child,  where  true 
purposes  always  grow. 

What  are  some  of  the  purposes  in¬ 
volved  and  developing  as  individuals  or 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  make  their 
own  selections  and  pursue  their  own 
personal  reading  paths?  The  same  pur¬ 
poses  which  move  adults  to  read  and 
use  books. 

Watch  children  when  they  have  a 
chance  at  this  kind  of  reading.  First 
they  browze  and  explore  to  see  what  is 
available.  Who  of  us  does  not  browze 
when  he  first  encounters  a  whole  new 
library  or  a  new  book  store?  There  are 
purposes  and  values  in  such  browzing, 
of  course.  We  find  old  friends  in  famil¬ 
iar  or  new  dress.  We  find  relatives  of 
the  familiar  and  dear.  We  discover  a 
loved  author  has  written  a  new  book 
we  have  never  met.  We  find  books  about 
subjects  we  have  never  before  thought 
of.  We  find  books  on  subjects  we  had 
previously  thought  too  difficult  and  with 
these  new  books  the  whole  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  opens  up  and  we  find  we  can  begin 
to  read,  and  understand.  We  find  new 
types  of  hterature,  fresh  iUustrators, 
fun,  adventure,  sorrow  and  danger  vic¬ 
ariously  met  and  personally  surmounted. 
Oh,  let  us  all  browze  to  the  discovery 
of  new  worlds  and  let  us  tirelessly  allow 
childem  to  browze,  too,  for  this  explora- 
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tion  of  the  world  of  books  is  one  of 
reading’s  finest  values  and  deepest  pur¬ 
poses. 

Some  have  passed  through  periods  of 
browzing  and  move  now  with  more 
direct  purpose  toward  specific  ends.  Let 
us  watch  them,  too. 

Clustered  in  one  corner  is  a  little 
group  of  children  trying  out  reading 
puzzles  involving  identification  of 
books,  characters,  and  authors.  They 
quiz  one  another  relentlessly  and  glee¬ 
fully,  extending,  each,  his  own  world 
and  his  own  skill. 

Hovering  over  the  pet  cage,  books  in 
hand  and  vocabularies  growing,  are 
three  children  attempting  to  identify 
the  turtle  they  found  in  the  woods  yes¬ 
terday.  Plastron,  carapace,  reptile,  these 
new  words  and  concepts  take  the  place 
of  “See  Jack  run."  “See  mother.  See 
daddy,”  as  even  these  small  ones  use 
reference  books  to  gain  the  satisfactions 
of  scientific  identification  and  further 
knowledge. 

Two  children  at  the  cooking  table  are 
reading  directions  for  apple  sauce  and 
planning  what  they  will  need  for  its 
achievement.  They  have  to  add,  also, 
and  re-read  directions,  for  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  multiply  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  quantity  needed.  Finally, 
they  must  write  and  re-read  plans,  quan¬ 
tities,  and  directions.  Cook-book  reading 
is  not  simple,  but  it  tastes  so  good! 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  group 
of  children  is  also  reading  directions; 
this  group  for  the  construction  of  some¬ 
thing  at  the  work  bench.  Laborious 
reading  it  is,  involving  measuring  and 
computing.  How  does  the  teacher  know 
whether  they  can  read?  The  test  of  the 
reading  lies  in  the  applesauce  and  the 
finished  construction.  These  are  their 
purposes  for  reading. 

There  is  a  child  who,  all  alone,  "like 


stout  Cortez”  has  discovered  geography 
and  "stares  at  the  Pacific.”  Clutching 
This  Is  The  Word*  under  his  arm,  he 
turns  the  globe,  reads,  looks,  meditates 
and  finally  takes  the  globe  in  his  arms 
while  chubby  forefinger  traces  areas  in 
relation  to  his  reading. 

Several  children  are  planning  a  dram¬ 
atization  of  a  new-found  book. 

Others  are  sampling  magazines  or  are 
lost  in  the  delights  of  the  good,  old 
fairy  and  folk  tales  which  are  their  in¬ 
heritance  as  human  beings. 

Immature  and  hesitant  Julia  is  de¬ 
lighting  herself  with  a  picture  ABC 
book,  caUing  names  and  pointing  out 
to  herself  items  in  the  illustrations. 
Presently  she  reaches  the  section  where 
names  become  whole  descriptive  phrases. 
This  slows  her  down  some,  but  she 
continues  with  plodding  satisfactions, 
and  many  trips  for  teacher’s  help,  until 
she  almost  finishes  the  book.  When  she 
tires  and  lays  it  down,  she  looks  up  to 
find  a  happy  teacher  congratulating  her 
on  her  accomplishment.  Tomorrow 
there  will  be  more.  Now  Julia  finds  an 
illustrated  Mother  Goose  and  saturates 
herself  with  color  and  details  of  the 
pictures.  'This  is  reading,  too. 

At  one  point  the  teacher  caUs  three 
children  together  near  the  blackboard. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  work  earnestly 
on  discrimination  of  small,  difficult 
words  so  much  alike.  Then  each  goes 
back  to  his  own  personal  reading  rein¬ 
forced  with  new  methods  of  attack  and 
stronger  self-assurance.  Teacher  turns 
to  help  another  child,  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  take  up  her  own  reading. 
(For  teacher  is  a  reader,  tool) 

During  the  entire  time  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  using  dictionaries;  some  for  the 
fun  of  browzing  through  words,  some 
to  gain  meanings  or  verify  concepts 
they  have  found  in  a  particular  book. 
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Some  children  do  this  entirely  independ¬ 
ently.  Others  ask  another  child  to  help 
or  take  the  dictionary  and  the  book  to 
the  teacher  to  check  for  certainty. 

In  the  coatroom  several  children  are 
reading,  planning,  re-reading,  in  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  dramatization  of  a  much¬ 
loved  old  story. 

Less  harmonious  is  the  group  arguing 
in  the  library  nook.  The  stack  of  books 
on  the  table  before  them  testifies  to  the 
heated  discussion,  for  some  of  the  books 
do  not  agree!  Argument  becomes  firey. 
Readers  become  more  and  more  disap¬ 
pointed.  “One  of  these  books  cannot  be 
true!”  explodes  a  child  violently.  “And 
I  thought  everything  books  say  is  true!” 
comes  another  disillusioned  wail.  Here 
is  one  of  the  scholar’s  first  and  most 
vital  learnings.  One  cannot  believe  all 
one  finds  in  print.  One  must  learn  to 
evaluate  and  discriminate  even  in 
choices  of  books,  friends,  and  suste¬ 
nance. 

Books  are  also  sources  for  settling 
arguments  when  rightly  used.  One  child 
shows  a  group  of  four  others  where  he 
found  his  reasons  and  another  adds 
further  facts  from  a  source  he  has 
found.  Then  they  proceed  with  their 
investigation  for  which  books  were  con¬ 
sulted.  Arguments  and  proofs  wear  well 
and  develop  strengths  when  books  are 
used  thus. 

Some  children  read  entirely  alone, 
finding  sufficient  company  for  the 
moment  in  book  friends,  far  away  places 
or  in  therapeutic  identification  with 
characters  also  beset  by  problems,  trou¬ 
bled  with  fears,  or  rising  with  stamina 
and  courage  to  heroism.  Through  such 
identification  one  may  grow  in  stature 
to  face  and  then  surmount  one’s  own 
limitations  realistically. 

Back  and  forth,  to  and  fro,  sings  the 
little  yellow  rocker  rhythmically  as  Fran 


chants  poetry  from  the  anthology  she 
loves.  She  rocks  alone  in  the  sunshine, 
but  over  in  the  doll  corner  clusters  a 
group  reading  poems  aloud  to  one  an¬ 
other,  sometimes  solo,  sometimes  anti- 
phonally.  Every  child,  from  babyhood 
and  Mother  Goose,  given  half  a  chance, 
recognizes  that  poetry  is  born  to  be 
read  aloud! 

Here,  then,  are  the  purposes  with 
which  they  read — these  children — to 
laugh,  to  sing,  to  prove  and  seek,  to 
travel,  find,  explore  and  flee,  to  gain 
realism  and  courage,  to  feed  on  drama, 
to  value,  and  to  stand  confounded  at 
the  wonders  of  a  printed  page — a  large 
mirror  of  a  wondrous  world.  And  over 
it  all  an  aura  of  avidity  which  never 
envelopes  even  the  best  “reading  lesson” 
that  is  teacher-manual-planned,  teach¬ 
er-selected,  and  adult-conducted. 

Then  to  come  together  for  a  spark¬ 
ling,  joyous,  sharing  of  what  we  have 
found  in  this  exploration  of  books!*  To 
tell,  recount,  describe,  question,  argue, 
dramatize,  chant,  and  sing  together  as 
a  group  because  we  have  found  these 
things  in  books  and  books  are  fun!  To 
share  and  discuss  books  is  fun! 

What  are  the  values  of  this  way  of 
reading  for  children?  Let  us  set  them 
down  in  a  methodical,  duly  considered 
one,  two,  three. 

1 .  Reading  becomes  spontaneous,  ap¬ 
pealing,  the  very  opposite  of  drudgery 
(even  when  one  has  to  dig-in  hard  to 
mine  the  treasure). 

2.  Reading  is  done  with  purpose — 
not  teacher’s  purpose,  either,  or  anxious- 
parent  purpose. 

3.  Children  learn  techniques  at  the 
time  and  the  point  where  those  particu¬ 
lar  techniques  are  needed.  They  are  ap¬ 
plied  next  time  they  are  met.  Each  child 
gets  each  technique  in  his  own  person- 
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ally  appointed  way  and  makes  his  own 
applications. 

An  ounce  of  this  kind  of  personal 
teaching  carries  more  weight  than  a 
hundred  pounds  of  group  instruction  on 
page  ten  of  the  required  text.  It  makes 
more  impression.  It  lasts  longer.  Associ¬ 
ations  are  clearer.  There  are  fewer  oc¬ 
casions  of  monotonous  repetition. 

4.  Children  learn  to  use  many  kinds 
of  books:  story  books,  poetry,  song 
books,  worship,  dictionaries,  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  science,  geography,  riddles,  re- 
cipies,  directions,  “puzzles  and  quizzles” 
(to  quote  one  creative  reader),  joke 
books,  ABC’s  and  Mother  Goose,  folk 
tales  and  realism.  And  withal,  that 
music,  fairyland  and  poetry  which  ig¬ 
nites  the  spirit  of  creation  in  mankind. 

5.  Readers  learn  to  give  accounts,  in 
many  forms,  of  what  they  read.  Be  the 
form  applesauce,  argument,  dry-cell  ex¬ 
periment,  drama,  conversation  or  a  new 
poem,  it  shows  he  can  readi 

6.  Readers  learn  to  make  applications 
of  what  they  have  read — sometimes  out¬ 
wardly  and  scientifically,  sometimes  in¬ 
wardly. 

7.  Books  come  to  have  for  many  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  troublous  era  a  therapeutic 
value,  helping  them  to  understand  their 
problems  and  their  fears.  They  help  the 
upset  person  understand  emotional  up¬ 
sets.  They  help  the  one  with  big  prob¬ 
lems  recognize  that  he  is  not  alone — 
others  have  problems  too. 

8.  This  way  of  reading  develops  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  to  one  another  in 


attacking  reading  difficulties.  The  read¬ 
ing  is  the  thing.  On  with  the  chargel 
I’ve  met  that  one.  We  help  each  other! 

9.  It  also  develops  independence  of 
reading;  independence  in  attacking  dif¬ 
ficulties  without  teacher  first  going  over 
them  and  drilling  on  them  every  time; 
independence  of  choice  and  rejection; 
independence  of  evaluation. 

10.  Children  learn  to  read  to  gain 
other  techniques:  to  measure  and  com¬ 
pute,  to  cook,  to  build,  to  sew,  to  photo¬ 
graph,  to  sing  ,and  so — onward! 

1 1 .  Children  come  to  enjoy  and  value 
books,  the  sharing  of  books,  and  group 
pleasure  in  reading  experiences. 

12.  Each  child  is  allowed  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  (without  dissimula¬ 
tion)  on  his  own  level  of  reading  ability. 
He  progresses,  without  fear  of  compari¬ 
sons  or  labels,  to  his  own  best  reading 
ability,  with  emphasis  upon  reading 
and  the  inherent  values  of  reading. 

13.  Children  gain  an  awareness  that 
some  books  are  inaccurate,  some  more 
authentic  than  others,  some  not  to  be 
trusted.  They  learn  how  to  discriminate. 

14.  Children  learn  that  “some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested.”  Some,  they  gulp! 

Yes,  “reading  maketh  a  full  man!” 
It  maketh  a  full  child,  too,  when  he  is 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  books,  read 
for  his  own  purposes,  chew  and  digest 
to  his  own  growth.  Herein  lie  some  of 
the  values  of  this  way  of  teaching  the 
child  to  read. 
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Reading  Tips  for 

Beginning  Teachers 

By  RALPH  C.  STAIGER  and  MARY  BAIRD 
Mississippi  Southern  College 


Each  year  a  group  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  enters  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Some  are  newly 
graduated  college  men  and  women; 
others  are  mature  women  who  have 
raised  families  and  now  are  doing  their 
part  to  relieve  a  teacher  shortage;  there 
is  a  sprinkling  of  retired  service  men 
who  want  to  teach.  But  no  matter 
what  the  background  of  beginning 
teachers,  they  usually  have  qualms  about 
facing  a  classroom  full  of  youngsters 
for  the  first  time. 

It  is  to  the  prospective  and  beginning 
teacher  that  these  suggestions  are  made. 
Although  the  tips  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  reading  instruction  they 
must  of  necessity  touch  upon  other  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  general  in  nature, 
but  which  affect  reading.  Children  do 
not  learn  to  read  in  a  vacuum.  All  the 
other  activities  and  influences  in  a 
classroom  can  affect  the  success  of  your 
reading  program.  Judge  for  yourself 
how  these  tips  can  help  you  become  a 
successful  teacher. 

Make  Friends.  Perhaps  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  remind  a  teacher  that  personal 
relationships  with  pupils  can  color  their 
learning  to  read.  Many  a  retarded  read¬ 
er  has  been  helped  to  overcome  his  dif¬ 
ficulty  because  his  teacher,  a  reading 
clinician,  or  a  tutor  took  an  interest  in 
him  and  gave  him  confidence.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  read  is  an  individual  matter  for 
every  child.  If  the  learning  atmosphere 
is  a  friendly,  stimulating  one,  reading 


skills  will  more  likely  be  absorbed.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  teacher  lavishes  false  at¬ 
tention  and  praise  on  a  child.  Children 
see  through  this  false  attention  quickly. 
It  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  underplay 
the  friendliness  and  make  it  genuine 
instead  of  broadcasting  affection  to  the 
winds  and  have  none  of  it  land  on  fer¬ 
tile  ground. 

Make  friends  with  parents,  too,  if 
you  want  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  In 
your  pupils  you  have  excellent  public 
relations  agents.  Use  them.  Parents  are 
usually  much  interested  in  what  their 
children  are  learning.  When  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  praise  a  child  for  a 
job  well  done,  a  note  home  will  pay 
big  dividends. 

Take  a  positive  attitude  with  parents 
instead  of  a  negative  one,  and  watch 
your  parent-teacher  relationships  become 
useful  and  solid.  Don’t  be  two-faced 
with  parents.  They  will  see  through 
your  false  praise,  too.  It  will  take  them 
somewhat  longer  than  their  children  to 
uncover  your  hypocrisies,  but  they  will 
find  you  out  eventually. 

Open  criticism  by  parents  can  do 
considerable  damage  in  destroying  a 
child’s  faith  in  your  work.  Avoid  it  by 
giving  each  child  a  taste  of  success  from 
the  first  day,  and  showing  him  by  your 
actions  that  5'ou  are  proud  of  his  ac- 
comphshments. 

Enjoy  Yourself.  Pity  the  person  who 
hates  children,  but  is  teaching  school. 
And  pity  the  children  in  his  class.  Your 
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day  will  go  quickly,  and  you  will  be 
happier,  if  you  relax  and  enjoy  your 
work. 

Most  children  enjoy  learning.  If  they 
sense  that  you,  too,  are  enjoying  the 
story  at  hand,  and  enjoy  leading  them 
to  full  understandings  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  happy  attitudes  toward 
learning.  Pleasure  and  enthusiam  are 
contagious. 

Expect  Variations.  Your  class  will 
contain  children  of  many  sizes  and  des¬ 
criptions.  Although  they  wiU  usually 
have  about  the  same  chronological  age, 
your  pupils  will  have  varying  abilities 
and  interests.  Don’t  expect  that  aU  will 
profit  from  reading  instruction  at  the 
same  reader  level.  And  don’t  attempt 
the  impossible — teaching  them  so  that 
they  will  all  be  reading  at  the  same 
level.  Research  studies  show  that  when 
a  class  has  had  good  teaching,  the  pupils 
will  vary  even  more  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  they  varied  at  the  beginning. 
Good  teaching  makes  the  good  readers 
better,  and  helps  the  poor  readers  be¬ 
come  good.  Good  teaching  does  not 
“bring  everyone  up  to  grade  level.” 

Find  out  as  soon  as  you  can  about 
the  variations  in  reading  ability  in  your 
class,  so  that  you  can  adjust  your  in¬ 
struction  early.  And  try  not  to  make 
permanent  decisions  about  a  child’s 
abilities.  Changes  will  occur  during  the 
year — spurts  of  growth  in  reading  that 
will  give  you  big  thrills,  for  you  will 
know  that  you  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Know  Where  You  Are  Going.  How 
you  fit  into  the  total  picture  of  your 
school’s  reading  program  is  something 
you  ought  to  find  out  early.  Discuss  the 
overall  program  with  your  principal  or 
supervisor,  and  plan  your  work  so  that 
you  wiU  not  be  a  square  cog  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  amount  of  guidance  you 
will  get  varies  in  different  school  sys¬ 


tems.  Usually  an  understanding  of  the 
details  of  a  program  can  be  had  from 
the  local  course  of  study  and/or  your 
teacher’s  manual.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  study  these  early  so  that  you 
will  know  what  the  jobs  ahead  will  be. 

Organize  and  Plan.  Once  you  have 
an  overview  of  the  program,  time  spent 
in  planning,  getting  materials  ready, 
reading  the  coming  story,  and  otherwise 
establishing  readiness  in  yourself  for 
teaching  the  lesson  will  be  time  well 
spent.  Time  spent  in  the  afternoon,  or 
before  the  children  arrive  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  getting  ready  will  pay  off  in  peace 
of  mind. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  it  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  take  stock  of  how  you  are  doing 
your  job.  Try  to  be  objective  about 
yourself  and  your  youngsters,  decide 
what  changes  you  must  make  to  better 
meet  their  needs  and  yours. 

Planning  ahead  does  not  necessarily 
mean  planning  every  detail:  It  should 
mean  instead  making  your  job  easier 
because  you  know  where  you  are  going 
and  how  you  expect  to  get  there.  Don’t 
overorganize  to  the  point  that  when 
unanticipated  events  take  place  you  will 
be  left  with  only  a  blank  expression  on 
your  face.  Children’s  ideas  are  many 
and  varied;  they  will  often  be  ahead  of 
you. 

Use  Your  Manual.  The  teacher’s 
manual  which  accompanies  your  reader 
is  designed  to  lighten  your  load,  help 
you  plan  your  work,  and  make  useful 
suggestions.  If  you  do  not  have  a  man¬ 
ual  available,  ask  your  principal  or  sup¬ 
ervisor  for  a  manual.  If  none  is  in  the 
building,  write — preferably  on  school 
stationery — to  the  publisher.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  your  using  the  readers  in  the 
most  efficient  way,  and  will  usuaUy 
provide  a  manual  at  little  or  no  cost.  It 
is  wise  to  mention  that  you  are  using 
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his  readers  in  your  classroom  in  your 
letter. 

For  a  beginning  teacher,  there  is  no 
better  friend  than  a  manual.  You  will 
probably  find,  after  a  while,  that  you 
will  want  to  vary  from  the  suggestions 
somewhat.  Since  the  authors  of  the 
series  could  not  possibly  anticipate 
every  situation  you  will  find  yourself 
in;  variations  are  usually  a  good  idea.  In 
fact,  be  alert  for  the  manuals  of  other 
publishers  for  ideas.  Remember,  though, 
that  the  activities  suggested  in  a  manual 
are  usually  too  much  for  any  one  lesson. 
You  will  soon  see  that  only  those  parts 
of  the  manual  which  are  useful  to  your 
pupils  should  be  followed.  Use  your 
manual  for  help  in  preparing  a  lesson, 
teaching  it,  grouping  your  children, 
testing  supplementary  reading  and  in¬ 
dividual  help. 

Balance  Skills.  In  deciding  what  you 
should  choose  from  the  manual,  try 
always  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  mind.  Don’t  go  overboard  on  one 
type  of  word-recognition  exercise  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  skills.  If  your  pupils 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  with 
one  type  of  exercise  in  previous  classes, 
and  you  are  satisfied  that  no  more  learn¬ 
ing  or  useful  over-learning  is  taking 
place,  omit  that  exercise. 

Reading  is  not  the  only  avenue  of 
learning,  and  teachers  must  use  many 
approaches  to  help  children  understand 
concepts  of  various  kinds.  Pictures, 
models,  recordings,  motion  pictures, 
television,  and  other  aids  should  be  used 
whenever  they  do  a  better  job  than 
reading  can  do.  Children  should  use 
their  skills  of  observation  and  listening 
as  well  as  reading  skills  for  learning. 

Keep  Records.  There  is  much  value 
in  keeping  records  of  achievement  in 
reading  and  in  other  areas.  A  daily  nota¬ 
tion  of  observations  will  be  a  big  help 


when  report  card  time  arrives.  Stand¬ 
ardized  tests  will  help  you  judge  the 
reliability  of  your  observations.  Some¬ 
times  a  teacher  is  surprised  to  find  that 
the  pupil  who  has  been  uncommunica¬ 
tive  and  apparently  dull  is  really  ab¬ 
sorbing  more  than  anyone  realized. 

Samples  of  children’s  work  should 
be  kept,  along  with  your  observations 
and  test  scores.  Parent  conferences  are 
usually  more  constructive  and  pleasant 
when  evidence  is  at  hand.  Your  opinion 
is  worth  far  more  when  it  is  backed  up 
with  documents,  and  examples  of  work 
will  help  a  parent  understand  what  you 
are  doing  better  than  any  verbal  explan¬ 
ation. 

As  soon  as  possible,  you  should 
acquaint  yourself  with  any  previous 
records  available.  The  school’s  perma¬ 
nent  record  card  might  contain  valuable 
information  for  helping  to  understand 
a  child.  But  make  your  own  judgments. 
Your  predecessor  might  not  have  been 
as  objective  as  you  are,  and  might  have 
passed  a  one-sided  picture  on  to  you. 

Foster  Outside  Reading.  The  reading 
done  in  school  is  designed  ultimately 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pupils 
read  well  in  their  daily  activities.  A 
reading  program  based  on  basal  readers 
alone  is  anaemic,  for  readers  should  be 
stepping-stones  to  many  varied  reading 
activities.  Encourage,  by  many  means, 
your  children  to  read  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  which  they  have  an  interest, 
and  which  they  can  read.  Brightly  col¬ 
ored  book  jackets  are  like  magnets  which 
draw  young  children  to  the  library  table. 
Book  clubs,  book  programs,  book  games, 
book  exhibits,  talks  about  books,  and 
book-exchanges  among  pupils  will  en¬ 
courage  an  interest  in  reading  outside 
of  school. 

A  Final  Word.  Part  of  your  pay  as  a 
teacher  will  be  in  the  achievements  of 
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your  pupils.  While  this  will  not  buy  to  happen  occasionally — "The  best  laid 

groceries,  it  is  certainly  worth  consid-  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley." 

ering.  Unfortunately,  there  will  be  days  Don’t  feel  too  let  down  if  this  happens 

when  you  will  have  to  look  carefully  to  once  in  a  while.  If  it  becomes  a  regular 

find  evidence  of  achievement.  Every-  occurance,  and  your  days  never  seem  to 

thing  you  have  planned  falls  through,  go  right,  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  your- 

your  pupils  seem  to  miss  the  point,  and  self,  your  students,  your  plans,  and  your 

you  feel  that  all  your  work  is  for  work.  Try  not  to  let  yourself  get  in  this 

nothing.  It  is  perfectly  normal  for  this  position.  The  chances  are  you  won’t. 
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Foundation  for 

Dictionary  Appreciation 

By  RICHARD  BRADDOCK 
State  University  of  Iowa 


GLOW  EFFUSES  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  most  of  us  teachers 
of  our  language.  Our  dictionary 
presents  the  words  with  which  we  sym¬ 
bolize  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  tri¬ 
umphs  and  failures;  it  is  truly  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  our  lives.  A  sense  of  this  glow 
is  communicated  very  well  by  such 
articles  as  Calvin  T.  Ryan’s  "When  the 
Dictionary  Comes  Alive"^  and  Mitford 
M.  Mathews’  "The  Freshman  and  His 
Dictionary."* 

Unfortunately,  most  of  our  students 
come  to  us  without  a  sense  of  the  life 
within  the  covers  of  the  dictionary.  It 
is  not  an  active  dislike  which  they  feel. 
They  have  no  feelings  toward  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  for  they  know  little  of  it.  And 
they  cannot  begin  to  share  the  feelings 
of  a  Calvin  Ryan  or  Mitford  Mathews 
until  they  know  how  to  use  it.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  novice  has 
with  his  dictionary  and  some  of  the 
procedures  with  which  we  can  teach 
him  how  to  use  it  well. 

Locating  Entries 

Amazing  though  it  seems,  many  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  realize  that  their  diction¬ 
ary  is  more  than  its  main  section,  that 
it  has  a  table  of  contents.  Some  do  not 
know  how  easily  they  can  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  I.  H.  S.  they  have  often 
seen  in  church  but  never  understood. 


They  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  up  the  meaning  of  their  inamor¬ 
ata’s  given  name  or  discovering  under 
which  sign  of  the  zodiac  they  were  born. 

When  they  do  turn  to  the  main  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  word,  some  students  have 
never  thought  of  using  the  index  tabs 
sensibly,  of  seeing  how  close  they  can 
come  to  the  page  the  word  is  on  by  es¬ 
timating  its  location  between  the  tabs. 
Then  when  they  do  get  close  to  the  page, 
how  disheartening  it  is  to  see  their  eyes 
searching  up  and  down  each  column  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  guide  words  at  the 
tops  of  the  pages.  And  if  the  word  they 
find  happens  to  be  merely  a  cross  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  full  entry  under  another 
spelling,  how  discouraged  they  must 
feel,  thinking  the  cross  reference  word 
is  all  the  dictionary  has  for  them.  They 
fail  to  see  that  “Syn.  See  remember”  is 
not  merely  one  synonym,  but  the  door 
to  a  roomful  of  them,  with  the  nuances 
of  meaning  sensitively  clarified. 

Reading  Entries 

Many  students  not  only  need  inform¬ 
ation  about  finding  the  entry  they  want 
in  the  dictionary;  they  also  need  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  the  entry  when  they  find 
it.  Just  ask  them  to  pronounce  (tun). 
Most,  working  from  the  usual  spelling 
rather  than  the  diacritical  spelling,  will 
give  the  pronunciation  they  are  most 
famihar  with — (toon).  The  differences 


1.  Word  Study,  XXXI  (December,  1955),  1-3. 

2.  College  Composition  and  Communication,  VI  (December,  1955),  187-190. 
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among  (i),  (a),  (5),  and  (a)  have 
not  struck  them.  They  do  not  recognize 
their  own  ignorance  enough  to  consult 
habitually  the  key  to  diacritical  marks, 
if  they  know  there  is  one.  Yet  we  can 
quickly  show  them  how,  with  little  ef¬ 
fort  on  their  part  once  they  have  the 
hang  of  it,  to  produce  the  sounds  which 
the  dictionary  records. 

When  they  look  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  some  students  stop  at  the  first 
definition,  as  if  that  were  the  best  one. 
Perhaps  they  make  a  false  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  order  of  the  definitions  and 
the  order  of  preference  with  which  al¬ 
ternate  spellings  are  listed.  Whatever 
the  reason,  too  many  novices  fail  to  scan 
the  various  definitions  to  select  the  one 
which  fits  the  context  in  which  they 
have  met  an  unfamiliar  word.  They 
often  neglect  to  utilize  the  usage  labels, 
either  as  a  means  of  selecting  the  mean¬ 
ing  to  fit  the  context  or  of  determining 
the  appropriateness  of  the  word  in  the 
writing  or  sp>eaking  they  are  planning. 
Yet  it  takes  us  but  a  few  minutes  to 
show  our  students  the  significance  of 
the  usage  labels  and  to  direct  them  to 
the  explanatory  table  of  abbreviations. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  our  students 
learn  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  it  is 
fundamental  for  us  to  insure  that  they 
all  own  good  college  level  dictionaries 
and  to  demonstrate,  in  classroom  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  own  dictionary,  that  using 
the  dictionary’  is  a  mark  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  not  of  ignorance.  But  these  funda¬ 
mentals  are  not  enough.  At  some  time 
in  their  academic  careers,  students  must 
learn  the  simple  skills  essential  to  com¬ 
petent  use  of  the  reference  book  which 
can  serve  them  throughout  their  lives. 
And  let  us  face  it,  if  our  students  have 
not  learned  these  skills  in  high  school. 


where  they  should,  we  must  see  that 
they  learn  them  early  in  their  freshman 
year  at  college. 

Dictionary  Guides 

One  way  is  to  have  the  students 
study  carefully  the  explanatory  guide  in 
the  front  part  of  the  dictionary.  0)m- 
plete  and  succinct,  the  explanatory 
guides  of  the  various  college  level  dic¬ 
tionaries  seem  forbidding  to  many  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  these  two  qualities. 
Repeated  reference,  however,  teaches 
the  students  the  features  of  the  main 
section  of  the  dictionary  and  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  its  use.  Students  also  need 
some  exercise  material  with  which  they 
can  practice  application  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  explanatory  guides. 

Another  way  to  teach  dictionary 
skills  is  to  utilize  the  study  guides  which 
dictionary  publishers  distribute  free  to 
instructors  for  classroom  use.  These 
study  guides  have  full  explanations  and 
many  exercises  for  students  to  use.*  In 
using  the  guides,  the  instructor  should 
be  ready  to  help  weaker  students  over 
parts  that  need  fuller  explanation  and 
to  develop  more  fully  those  dictionary 
skills  which  tend  to  be  useful  at  the 
time  but  less  emphasized  at  earlier  levels 
of  schooling. 

An  added  stumbling  block  exists  for 
the  instructor  in  the  college  which  ac¬ 
cepts  several  college  level  dictionaries. 
With  perhaps  three  different  dictionar¬ 
ies  being  used  in  his  class,  he  finds  that 
instruction  becomes  disorderly.  Repeat¬ 
ing  similar  instructions  with  slight  vari¬ 
ations  for  each  of  the  dictionaries,  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  in  mind  just  what  these 
variations  are,  checking  answers  for 
each  of  the  three  different  sets  of  exer¬ 
cises — the  resultant  shambles  can  per- 


3.  In  addition  to  the  regular  study  guide,  the  dictionary  publishers  supply  instruction¬ 
al  material  on  such  other  matters  as  vocabulary  building  and  etymologies. 
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haps  discourage  dictionary  use  more 
than  promote  it.*  But  even  the  instruc¬ 
tor  who  refuses  to  teach  these  funda¬ 
mental  dictionary  skills  usually  knows 
that  most  of  his  freshmen  need  them. 

Dictionary  Tests 

Another  procedure  which  often  has 
merit  is  to  administer  a  test  over  the 
dictionary  after  the  students  have  done 
instructive  exercises.  Not  only  can  the 
test  be  a  means  of  rewarding  students 
who  have  done  their  work  well  and  of 
discouraging  the  student  tempted  to 
copy  another’s  exercises;  it  can  also  be 
used  to  identify  those  who  need  addi¬ 
tional  dictionary  work.  Or  the  test  may 
be  administered  to  college  freshmen  be¬ 
fore  instruction  to  determine  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  come  to  college  with  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  to  be  excused  from  basic  in¬ 
struction,  perhaps  to  be  given  special  as¬ 
signments  in  reference  books  like  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  A  standard¬ 
ized  test  which  has  been  on  the  market 


for  some  years  is  the  Cooperative  Dic¬ 
tionary  Test,  published  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Primarily  aimed  at  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  the  test  items 
are  answered  by  consulting  not  an  ac¬ 
tual  dictionary,  but  facsimile  pages  of 
the  Webster's  Students  Dictionary, 
edited  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  and  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  American  Book  Company.* 
Whatever  procedures  are  used  to  in¬ 
struct  students  who  need  training  in 
dictionary  skills,  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
most  students  were  left  with  the  skills 
but  no  feeling  for  the  dictionary.  Once 
a  student  can  find  his  way  around  in  his 
dictionary  and  interpret  intelligently 
the  entry  when  he  finds  it,  then  he  can 
make  the  most  significant  discovery  of 
all:  that  his  dictionary  is  a  wonderland 
of  etymologies,  semantic  overtones, 
spelling  whimsies,  and  pronounciation 
variants  which  can  delight  as  well  as 
inform  him  throughout  the  span  of  his 
life. 


4.  Just  published  by  Rinehart  and  G>mpany,  the  writer’s  inexpensive  University 
Self-Teachini  Dictionary  Guide  attempts  to  solve  these  problems  by  offering  instructions  at 
once  appropriate  for  the  three  major  college  level  dictionaries.  The  exercises  have  the  same 
correct  answers,  no  matter  which  of  the  three  dictionaries  is  used. 

5.  The  test  accompanying  the  University  Self -Teaching  Dictionary  Guide,  designed 
primarily  for  college  fresrunen  and  superior  hi^  school  seniors,  is  used  along  with  any  of 
three  college  level  dictionaries,  the  correct  answers  being  the  same  no  matter  which  of  the 
three  the  student  uses. 
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TEACHING  DIACRITICAL  MARKS 


By  N.  E.  Hamilton 

Proper  use  of  the  dictionary  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  diacritical  marks  used  to  indicate  pronunciation.  How  many 
teachers,  not  to  mention  pupils,  know  the  names  and  meaning  of 
these  marks?  This  little  booldet  of  29  class  tested  lessons  will  put 
you  and  your  pupils  straight  on  this  much  neglected  phase  of  English. 
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Teachers  Must  Diagnose 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  SHELDON 
Syracuse  University 


A  SOUND  PROGRAM  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction  can  only  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  reading 
status  of  our  children.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  each  teacher  of  reading 
be  prepared  to  administer  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  of  their  children’s  reading  and 
be  able  to  present  simple  corrective 
measures  which  will  eliminate  many 
minor  and  some  major  problems. 

Dolch  (2),  Betts  (1),  Durrell  (3) 
and  Sheldon  (6)  have  presented  teach¬ 
ers  with  procedures  and  in  some  cases 
materials  by  which  they  can  analyze 
the  reading  of  children. 

Dolch  describes  the  means  by  which 
teachers  can  assess  the  reading  ability 
of  children  through  books.  In  four  steps, 
using  the  oral  reading  of  new  materials, 
Dolch  shows  the  teacher  how  she  can 
gain  some  knowledge  of  children’s  word 
recognition  and  analysis  ability  and 
their  comprehension  of  the  material 
read. 

Betts,  long  an  advocate  of  the  in¬ 
formal  reading  inventory,  has  given 
teachers  an  excellent  diagnostic  ap¬ 
proach  to  reading  in  his  Handbook  on 
Corrective  Reading.  This  handbook  ac¬ 
companies  a  series  of  interesting  books, 
graded  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
grade.  The  material  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  diagnosing  older  children  and  as¬ 
sesses  the  instructional  independent 
and  frustration  level  of  reading  of  each 
child  tested. 

The  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Dif¬ 
ficulty  is  a  rather  simply  devised  instru¬ 


ment.  It  presents  several  series  of  graded 
paragraphs  by  means  of  which  teachers 
discover  the  reading  level  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  A  vocabulary  test  gives  teachers 
an  understanding  of  the  word  recogni¬ 
tion  and  analysis  status  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Other  parts  of  the  Durrell  Analy¬ 
sis  include  a  test  of  listening  compre¬ 
hension  and  measures  for  determining 
the  visual  and  auditory  skills. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point 
that  informal  inventories  will  give 
teachers  a  first  picture  of  the  status  of 
children.  In  the  case  of  children  with 
major  disabilities  further  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  causative  factors  and  their 
treatment  might  be  obtained  from  read¬ 
ing  clinics,  psychiatrists,  psychometrists 
and  others  skilled  in  analysis.  However, 
the  first  step,  that  of  establishing  the 
level  on  which  a  child  can  be  taught, 
can  be  taught  through  the  proper  use 
of  the  procedures  suggested  by  Dolch, 
Betts  and  Durrell. 

A  series  of  informal  diagnostic  read¬ 
ing  tests  has  been  incorporated  in  a 
scries  of  recently  published  basal  read¬ 
ers  (6).  These  tests  are  designed  for 
use  by  the  teacher  before  children  are 
taught  reading  on  a  certain  level.  For 
example  before  children  use  the  3-1 
reader  they  are  given  tests  which  meas¬ 
ure  their  oral  and  silent  reading.  These 
test  materials  are  developed  on  the  basis 
of  concepts  and  vocabulary  which  the 
children  should  have  mastered  on  the 
second  grade  level. 

During  oral  reading  the  teacher  notes 
errors  of  omission,  substitution,  phras- 
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ing,  punctuation  and  repetition.  The 
errors  made  are  studied  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  child’s 
difficulties. 

Two  aspects  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  are  measured;  that  of  answering 
questions  based  on  the  materials  and 
the  recall  of  the  story  read. 

A  combination  of  errors  in  word 
recognition  and  analysis  and  obvious 
difficulties  in  comprehension  give 
teachers  clues  as  to  the  level  on  which 
children  are  frustrated  in  reading  and 
also  on  which  level  the  child  needs  in¬ 
struction.  The  independent  level  can 
also  be  ascertained  and  this  knowledge 
will  help  guide  teachers  and  librarians 
in  the  proper  selection  of  leisure  and 
study  type  reading  materials. 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  possess 
an  accurate  record  of  the  kinds  of  er¬ 
rors  children  have  made  so  that  correc¬ 
tive  lessons  can  be  taught  during  or  in 


addition  to  the  regular  reading  lesson. 
There  are  excellent  sources  from  which 
the  teacher  can  obtain  guidance  in 
developing  corrective  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures.  General  and  some  specific  help 
can  be  obtained  from  Betts  (1),  Gray 
(4),  and  Harris  (5).  Interesting  les¬ 
sons,  related  to  the  elimination  of  vari¬ 
ous  t)'pes  of  errors  can  be  found  in  the 
manuals  and  activity  books  accompany¬ 
ing  some  series  of  basal  readers. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  to  poor  reading  has 
been  unrealistic  instruction  based  on  an 
inaccurate  assessment  of  the  reading 
status  of  children.  It  is  the  responsibility 
then  of  every  teacher  of  reading  to  be¬ 
come  skilled  in  the  accurate  preliminary 
diagnosis  of  the  reading  status  of  her 
children.  She  .must  also  be  equipped  to 
correct  the  reading  disabilities  of  her 
children. 
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The  Development  of 

Visual  Perception  in  Children 

By  M.  D.  VERNON 
Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Reading,  England 


IT  SOMETIMES  causes  surprise  that, 
although  even  little  children  obvi¬ 
ously  enjoy  looking  at  pictures,  and 
seem  to  learn  something  from  doing  so, 
yet  they  may  fail  to  notice  things  which 
are  very  clear  to  us.  By  the  age  of  three 
or  four,  most  children  can  name  cor¬ 
rectly  familiar  objects  depicted  in  sim¬ 
ple  drawings,  as  is  shown  by  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Terman-Merrill  test  of 
intelligence.  But  if  they  are  shown  pic¬ 
tures  of  scenes  and  human  activites, 
they  may  not  grasp  what  the  people  are 
doing.  This  was  found  out  many  years 
ago  by  Alfred  Binet  (2).  Children  may 
even  overlook  altogether  the  main  ac¬ 
tors,  while  commenting  delightedly  on 
the  little  dog  in  the  corner,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  Now  this 
may  be  partly  because  they  are  more 
interested  in  things  like  the  little  dog, 
while  they  are  relatively  uninterested  in 
what  the  people  are  doing.  But  also  it 
has  been  found  that  children  below  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  are  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  happening;  they  cannot 
infer  the  course  of  the  actions  from  the 
single  static  view  presented  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  W.  A.  Miller  (4)  found  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  eight  or  nine  years  could  des¬ 
cribe  correctly  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  main  items  of  a  picture — those 
which  gave  the  picture  its  real  mean¬ 
ing — ;  and  the  pictures  were  taken  from 
the  books  they  were  actually  using  in 
school. 


Now  this  is  clearly  of  some  import¬ 
ance  in  teaching  children  to  read,  be¬ 
cause  commonly  they  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  name  both  objects  and  actions 
shown  in  pictures,  and  hence  to  read 
the  descriptive  words  attached  to  them. 
Thus  one  of  the  first  things  a  teacher 
may  have  to  do  is  to  insure  that  the 
children  can  understand  the  pictures 
she  shows  them,  and  can  give  the  names 
which  belong  to  the  people  and  activities 
in  them,  in  order  to  match  these  with 
the  printed  words  attached  to  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

If  a  little  child  does  not  always  notice 
the  salient  features  of  a  picture,  still 
less  does  he  perceive  clearly  the  essen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  shapes  which  have  no 
meaning  like  that  of  a  picture.  He  may 
have  some  general  impression  of  shape 
— whether  a  shape  is  rectangular,  round 
or  pointed — but  he  tends  to  see  it  as 
a  whole  rather  than  in  detail.  Thus 
L.  W.  Gellerman  (3)  found  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  two  can  discriminate  between 
simple  shapes  such  as  a  square,  a  circle 
and  a  triangle.  But  J.  Piaget  and  B. 
Inhelder  (7)  showed  that  children 
could  not  copy  such  shapes  correctly  till 
they  were  four  or  five  years  old.  And 
according  to  L.  Wood  and  E.  Shulman 
(8),  these  and  slightly  more  complex 
shapes  were  not  remembered  correctly 
until  nearly  eight  years  of  age. 

If  four-year-old  children  are  shown 
more  complicated  shapes — o  u  1 1  i  n  e 
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figures  containing  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terior  detail — they  will  copy  these  very 
inaccurately,  as  P.  A.  Osterreith  (6) 
showed.  When  a  little  older,  they  will 
either  copy  the  main  outline  and  leave 
out  the  details;  or  they  may  get  several 
of  the  details  correct  but  dot  them  about 
anyhow  on  the  page  without  apparent¬ 
ly  perceiving  how  they  are  related  to¬ 
gether.  This  depends  upon  whether  the 
outline  or  the  details  are  clearer  and 
more  obvious.  Quite  a  long  period  may 
elapse  before  children  perceive  the 
whole  shape  and  its  details  correctly, 
and  see  how  these  fit  together. 

Now  in  printed  words  neither  the 
total  outline  of  the  words  nor  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  letters  are  at  all  clear  or 
obvious;  they  do  not  have  any  simple 
form  which  immediately  impresses  it¬ 
self  upon  the  child  and  can  be  easily 
remembered.  To  a  little  child,  a  word 
is  just  a  jumble  of  lines  with  no  sort 
of  pattern  or  regularity  about  it.  Thus 
in  advocating  the  teaching  of  reading 
of  whole  words,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  shapes  of  whole  words  are  not 
at  all  easy  for  the  child  to  perceive  or 
discriminate,  unless  they  have  some¬ 
thing  rather  striking  about  them,  like 
double  letters  (‘ee’),  or  a  ‘y’  with  its  long 
tail.  Many  experimenters  have  shown 
how  readily  children  confuse  words  of 
approximately  the  same  length,  unless 
they  have  some  distinguishing  mark  of 
this  kind. 

Supposing  the  child  is  to  be  taught 
to  analyse  the  words  into  their  con¬ 
stituent  letters  or  phonetic  units;  then 
other  difficulties  may  appear.  In  the 
first  place,  to  a  child  below  a  certain 
age,  a  word  shape  may  not  appear  ana- 
ly sable;  it  is  seen  as  a  complete  whole. 
However,  if  it  is  printed  in  big  letters, 
not  too  near  together,  he  may  then  see 
that  there  are  several  shapes  in  the  word 


whole.  But  the  shapes  are  very  much 
alike.  There  is  nothing  very  striking 
about  the  appearance  of  any  one  of 
them,  though  he  may  notice  that  some 
stick  up  above  the  line,  and  others  go 
down  below  it.  Even  these  are  similar 
to  one  another;  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
difference  and  harder  still  to  remember 
it. 

And  here  we  come  to  another  great 
difficulty  for  the  child:  Shapes  which 
are  alike  in  form  but  face  in  different 
directions  look  just  the  same  to  him, 
when  he  is  below  a  certain  age.  He  may 
even  confuse  a  shape  which  is  right 
side  up  with  the  same  shape  upside 
down.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  While  he  is  an  infant,  a  child 
learns  that  an  object  remains  the  same 
whatever  its  position  in  space;  a  doll 
turned  upside  down  is  still  the  same 
doll.  Naturally  he  thinks  that  a  picture 
turned  upside  down  is  still  the  same 
picture;  and  so  it  is,  although  to  us  it 
looks  quite  different.  Thus  the  child 
can  recognize  pictures  and  even  read 
words  when  they  are  upside  down. 
Again,  L.  Bender  (1)  showed  that 
shapes  which  are  tilted  over  to  one  side 
are  often  copied  by  children  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  or  horizontal  position;  the  child 
notices  the  shape  but  not  the  tilt.  Hard¬ 
est  of  all  is  the  distinction  between  fac¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  facing  to  the  left. 
Even  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  notice 
the  difference  between  a  picture  with 
people  facing  to  the  right,  and  one  with 
the  same  people  facing  to  the  left.  A 
child  makes  little  distinction  between 
right  and  left;  he  has  to  be  taught  which 
is  his  right  and  which  his  left  hand. 
Small  wonder  then  that  until  he  is  six 
to  seven  years  old  he  may  not  see  any 
difference  between  the  reversed  letters, 
‘b’  and  ‘d’,  ‘p’  and  ‘q’;  or  even  the  in¬ 
verted  letters  ‘n’  and  ‘u’.  And  if  he  sees 
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that  they  are  different,  he  may  not  re-  confuse  words  with  other  words  con- 

member  which  is  which,  because  usually  taining  the  same  letters  in  a  different 

remembering  is  harder  than  perceiving,  order,  or  even  with  the  letters  in  re- 

But  it  has  been  found,  notably  by  versed  order — such  as  W  and  ‘on’, 

E.  Newson  (5),  that  it  is  possible  to  ‘was’  and  ‘saw’.  Of  course  such  confu- 

train  children  of  about  four  years  old  sion  is  unlikely  to  occur  with  words 

to  recognize  the  differences  between  read  in  context;  but  it  may  be  trouble- 

shapes  facing  in  opposite  directions;  some  in  the  reading  of  phonetic  units, 

and  that  such  training  may  be  valuable  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that 
to  them  when  they  begin  learning  to  these  inaccuracies  in  perception  would 
read.  constitute  a  considerable  handicap  to 

It  is  true  of  course  that  comparatively  the  child  learning  to  read;  and  probably 

few  letters  are  completely  reversible;  they  do  make  reading  more  difficult, 

though  several  are  very  similar  in  shape.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of  them  seem 

But  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  often  to  die  out  naturally  as  the  child  matures, 

occurs  in  the  reading  of  whole  words;  and  to  become  relatively  unimportant 

and  it  may  persist  longer  than  does  the  at  about  seven  years  of  age.  Unfortu- 

reversal  of  letters.  To  the  child  a  word  nately,  however,  they  may  persist  in 

may  look  much  the  same  with  the  let-  children  who  have  unusual  difficulty 

ters  all  jumbled  up,  or  even  completely  in  learning  to  read.  Even  when  these 

reversed  in  order.  The  letter  shapes  are  children  see  and  read  letters  fairly  cor- 

the  same;  why  should  it  matter  what  rectly,  they  seem  to  lack  the  ability  to 

order  they  are  in?  ].  Piaget  and  B.  In-  analyse  out  words  into  their  constituent 

helder  (7)  found  that  children  of  five  letters  or  phonetic  units;  or  to  remem- 

or  six  had  little  notion  of  order,  even  ber  the  correct  order  of  letters  in  the 

of  objects  in  a  row.  If  they  were  asked  word.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  a  pure- 

to  copy  the  order  of  beads  on  a  string,  ly  perceptual  defect.  It  seems  more 

they  had  to  pick  up  one  bead  at  a  time  likely  that  there  is  some  obscure  defici- 

and  match  each  one  in  turn  to  those  ency  in  the  backward  reader’s  powers 

on  the  string.  They  could  not  remember  of  reasoning  about  words  and  letters, 

the  order  in  matching  with  their  beads.  TTiis  deficiency  is  difficult  to  under- 

Many  people  who  have  experimented  on  stand,  and  as  yet  we  do  not  know  what 

children’s  reading  have  found  that  they  causes  it.  . 
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Reading  Guidance  Programs 

A  School- Wide  Responsibility 

By  FLORENCE  D.  CLEARY 
Wayne  State  University 

The  problem  confronting  school  tors  who  believe  that  improvement  is 
staffs  in  developing  effective  desirable  and  possible,  two  tentative 
reading  guidance  programs  for  solutions  are  proposed, 
children  and  youth  is  succinctly  stated  (1)  Appropriate,  attractive  and  var- 
by  Gilbert  Highet  in  these  words:  "But  ied  reading  and  learning  materials  must 
it  is  useless  simply  to  tell  youngsters  to  be  selected,  organized,  made  easily  ac- 
read  A  Book.  It  is  like  telling  them  to  cessible,  and  utilized  by  inventive  and 
go  away  and  live  for  A  Year.”  (3)  skillful  teachers  and  librarians. 

How  are  teachers  to  provide  more  (2)  Improved  school-wide  reading 
useful,  realistic,  effective,  and  reward-  programs,  grades  1  through  12,  need  to 
ing  reading  experiences  for  their  pupils,  be  planned  and  directed  toward  con- 
Taking  into  account  the  vast  outpouring  tinuous  growth  of  skill  and  interest  in 
of  printed  information  and  the  need  for  reading. 

people  to  understand  and  to  share  mean-  The  first  aspect  of  the  problem  is  far 
ings  with  others,  how  are  skill  and  in-  easier  of  achievement  than  is  the  second, 
terest  in  reading  to  be  promoted  for  although  not  less  important.  Both  are 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  children  and  inter-related  and  inter-dependent.  They 
youth?  How  are  pupils  to  acquire  real  may  be  examined  one  by  one. 
skill  in  reading;  the  skill  to  select,  or-  No  other  factor,  save  that  of  the 
ganize,  interpret  and  utilize  information  teacher,  influences  more  decisively  the 
in  the  process  of  thinking?  How  can  learning  experiences  provided  youth 
they  be  taught  to  take  facts,  to  manipu-  than  do  the  materials  of  instruction, 
late  them  and  apply  them  to  new  situa-  The  most  careful  pupil-teacher  planning 
tions,  to  “turn  the  white  light  of  reason”  fails,  the  most  skillful  teacher  is  handi- 
on  personal,  civic  and  social  problems,  capped  if  learning  materials  are  not  at- 
How  may  teachers  guide  the  reading  of  tractive,  appropriate  and  accessible, 
their  pupils  so  that  books  become  a  And  the  ever-increasing  avalanche  of 
means  of  extending  experience,  of  gain-  materials  that  daily  come  fitmi  the 
ing  insight  into  human  behavior,  a  presses  and  production  centers,  makes 
testing  ground  for  clarifying  values  and  the  task  of  selection  increasingly  corn- 
beliefs,  for  insuring  life-long  learning  plicated. 

and  fulfillment?  What  skills  need  to  be  Appropriate  materials  will  not  suffice 
developed,  what  guidance  provided?  unless  they  are  skillfully  used.  The  in- 
These  questions  yield  no  easy  solu-  creased  understanding  about  how  chil- 
tions.  Even  the  task  of  identifying  all  dren  learn  has  focussed  attentitm  on  the 
the  aspects  of  the  problem  is  a  compli-  need  for  teachers  and  school  librarians 
cated  one.  To  teachers  and  administra-  alike  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
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the  selection  and  utilization  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  The  evidence  is  steadi¬ 
ly  accumulating  to  indicate  that  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  ability  to  learn  are 
not  merely  differences  in  rate  of  learn¬ 
ing  but  in  ability  to  learn  various  skills, 
and  to  learn  in  different  situations  and 
from  diverse  materials.  Hence  the  work 
book,  the  single  textbook,  and  the  sup¬ 
plementary  reader  will  not  suffice. 
Varied  and  diverse  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  must  be  used  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  if  learning  is  to  be 
effected. 

The  school  administrator’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  clearcut.  He  must  be  concerned 
that  the  school  library  is  staffed, 
equipped,  and  organized  so  that  all  in¬ 
structional  materials,  more  and  better 
books,  films,  recordings,  maps,  globes, 
pictures,  magazines,  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.  Such  an  undertaking  implies  the 
expansion  of  school  library  facilities  and 
the  services  of  hbrarians  who  are  learn-, 
ing  materials  experts  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  children.  But  he  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  school  librarian  to  assume  all 
the  responsibility.  He  may  hope  that  all 
his  teachers  are  acquainted  with  the 
aids  and  tools  of  book  selection;  the  in¬ 
dexes,  bibliographies,  and  other  sources 
of  reading  and  instructional  materials 
and  are  equipped  to  aid  the  librarian 
in  this  task.  With  due  consideration  of 
the  unique  children  who  make  up  the 
school  population,  their  abilities,  values, 
and  motivations,  teachers  and  librarians 
may  cooperatively  choose  appropriate 
learning  materials  for  use  in  classrooms 
in  school  and  for  reading  at  home. 

This  is  a  relatively  easy  first  step. 
The  effective  use  of  these  materials, 
however,  in  the  development  of  ail  ade¬ 
quate  reading  program  demands  a  high 
degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers 


and  librarians  and  the  educational 
guidance  and  support  of  the  principal. 
In  many  schools  cooperative  planning  is 
going  forward.  Teachers  and  librarians 
are  taking  into  account  the  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  influence  the  reading  of  chil¬ 
dren;  intelligence,  sex,  age,  interests, 
mass  media  of  communication,  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  community  culture  and  are 
planning  reading  programs  that  are  use¬ 
ful  and  meaningful  to  children  and 
youth.  But  the  task  is  complicated. 
Reading  is  a  means  and  an  end  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Children  read  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  complex  of  skills  are  re¬ 
quired. 

What  are  the  basic  problems  con¬ 
fronting  a  school  staff  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  reading  skills  and  in¬ 
terests  of  young  people  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  effective  reading  guid¬ 
ance  programs?  One  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
placent  if  he  agrees  that  the  final  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  reading  guidance 
is  the  reading  behavior  of  the  adults 
who  are  the  products  of  such  programs. 
The  findings  of  research  are  somewhat 
disquieting. 

While  it  is  true  that  surveys  of  adult 
reading  habits  give  contradictory  reac¬ 
tions  regarding  the  amount  and  quahty 
of  reading  done  by  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  number  of  carefully  documented 
studies  provide  evidence  to  show  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  as  non-readers 
of  books;  that  75  per  cent  of  the  books 
published  are  read  by  5  per  cent  of  the 
people;  that  pubhc  library  card  holders 
comprise  only  25  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population;  that  pulp  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  the  major  source  of 
reading  material;  ( 1 )  and  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  reading  done  by  many 
adults  is  aptly  described  by  Edgar  Dale 
when  he  reports  that  while  reading,  like 
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television,  may  help  to  mature  people, 
it  may  also  arrest  them  at  infantile 
levels  of  development.  (2)  Russell 
states  that  13.5  per  cent  of  adults  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  function¬ 
ally  illiterate  since  their  reading  ability 
is  below  fourth-grade  level.  (4) 

The  surveys  of  reader  interest  among 
school  children  provide  similar  re¬ 
actions.  Studies  of  leisure-reading  in¬ 
terest  show  that  a  marked  decline  in 
interest  starts  in  the  middle  grades,  and 
progresses  throughout  the  high  school 
grades^  A  study  of  leisure  reading  in¬ 
terests  by  Sheldon  and  Cutts  reveals  that 
about  “half  of  the  above-average  and 
superior  readers  have  reading  as  an  out- 
of-school  interest  or  hobby,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  and  only  one-tenth 
of  the  below-average  readers  seemed  to 
be  interested  in  reading  at  home.  (5) 
Findings  regarding  reading  retardation 
and  the  functional  ilhteracy  of  many 
high  school  students  are  too  well  known 
to  be  recounted.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  pupils  acquire  high  interest  and 
efficiency  in  reading,  ^ar  too  many  young 
people  who  make  up  typical  school  pop¬ 
ulations  become  increasingly  uninter¬ 
ested  and  hostile  as,  grade  by  grade,  they 
are  forced  to  pursue  more  and  more  un¬ 
intelligible  materials. 

Taking  into  account  that  books  may 
provide  the  skillful  reader  a  complete 
record  of  man’s  best  thinking,  may  be 
instruments  for  the  charging  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  are  there  not  better 
ways  of  organizing  guidance  programs 
so  that  reading  becomes  more  useful 
and  meaningful  to  children  and  youth? 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  initial 
step  in  developing  a  program  to  promote 
lasting  interest  and  skill  in  reading  is 
taken  when  the  entire  school  staff  has 
opportunity  to  evaluate  without  defen¬ 
siveness  their  own  current  reading  pro¬ 


grams,  and  to  clarify  their  own  values 
and  beliefs  about  the  place  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  reading  in  the  schools.  The  job 
calls  for  staff  members  who  believe  that 
every  teacher  is  a  reading  teacher  and 
who  have  the  skill  to  work  co-operative¬ 
ly  on  the  undertaking.  It  requires  re¬ 
sources,  facilities,  schedules  and  a  way 
of  w'orking.  It  demands  some  general 
agreements  on  objectives,  the  detailing 
of  procedures,  the  continuous  evaluation 
of  results. 

A  number  of  assumptions  and  gener¬ 
al  suggestions  are  briefly  stated.  They 
suggest  a  theoretical  base  which  school 
staffs  might  use  to  evaluate  present  read¬ 
ing  guidance  programs  and  to  plan  for 
improvement. 

(1)  Books  and  reading  are  a  rich 
meeting  ground,  a  promising  focus  for 
teaching  understandings  and  values,  for 
the  development  of  the  knowledge,  ap¬ 
preciations,  and  beliefs  required  by  the 
individual  in  dealing  with  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  relating  himself  effectively 
with  others.  Reading,  however,  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  skill,  and  the  degree  to  which  a 
high  potential  is  attained  by  pupils  de¬ 
pends  on  the  teacher’s  understanding  of 
of  the  specific  values  in  books;  on  his 
understandings  of  the  motivations,  abil¬ 
ities,  problems,  concerns,  and  interests 
of  his  pupils;  and  on  his  skill  in  en¬ 
couraging  young  people  to  read  and  to 
generalize  from  their  reading,  to  relate 
and  apply  the  understandings  and  val¬ 
ues  in  many  situations  and  associations. 

(2)  There  should  "be  no  assumption 
that  boys  and  girls  in  the  middle  and 
upper  grades  have  learned  to  read  and 
hence  have  no  further  need  for  reading 
guidance  in  the  content  subjects.  Read¬ 
ing  the  words  is  a  basic  skill,  but  dis¬ 
covering  what  the  words  mean,  relating 
ideas,  utihzing  and  applying  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  is  skill  in  reading.  More- 
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over,  there  are  a  number  of  intermediate 
skills  such  as  skimming,  outlining,  note¬ 
taking,  reporting  that  are  essential  in 
the  gathering  and  utilization  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  These  are  not  acquired  by  chance. 
They  must  be  taught. 

(3)  In  the  intermediate  and  high 
school  grades  provision  needs  to  be 
made  for  the  deliberate  teaching  of  the 
more  complicated  reading  and  learning 
skills.  Reading  for  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  involves  skill  in  the  select¬ 
ing,  organizing,  evaluating,  interpreting 
and  utilizing  of  facts  and  information. 
It  involves  a  variety  of  skills  depending 
on  the  individual’s  purpose  in  reading. 
No  carefully  devised  program  can  be 
followed  grade  by  grade,  yet  some  devel¬ 
opmental  line  should  be  followed  within 
a  planned  program  to  insure  that  the  pu¬ 
pil  develops  these  skills  when  they  are 
essential  and  useful. 

(4)  The  idea  that  the  child  will 
learn  to  read  by  reading  and  that  he 
will  develop  interest  in  books  if  they 
are  made  accessible  to  him  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  School  administrators,  li¬ 
brarians,  and  teachers  must  continue 
their  efforts  to  provide  reading  materials 
that  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
their  pupils.  Exposure  to  books  and 
other  non-directive  reading  guidance 
techniques  are  sufficient  motivations  for 
numbers  of  children.  For  still  larger 
numbers,  free  reading  periods  in  the 
classroom  or  library,  when  little  guid¬ 
ance  is  given,  produce  neither  interest 
or  skill.  Librarians  and  teachers  must 
provide  real  learning  situations,  taking 
into  account  such  viewpoints  about 
learning  as  readiness,  relatedness,  and 
usefulness  of  learning  experiences. 

(5)  Skill  and  interest  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  interdependent  factors  in  the 
development  of  reading  tastes  and 
habits.  The  skillful  reader  tends  to  de¬ 


velop  and  maintain  high  interest  in 
reading.  In  turn,  high  interest  motivates 
the  development  of  greater  skill.  In 
planning  reading  programs  teachers  and 
librarians  tend  to  consider  these  two 
factors  as  mutually  exclusive.  They 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  free, 
voluntary,  or  recreational  reading,  and 
the  required  or  reference  reading.  The 
attendant  result  of  compartmentalizing 
reading,  of  labeling  and  categorizing 
reading  activities  is  that  pupils  some¬ 
times  gain  the  impression  that  free  or 
recreational  reading  is  interesting,  while 
reading  for  information  is  dull  and  dif¬ 
ficult. 

(6)  Knowledge  of  the  reader  and  the 
factors  that  influence  his  reading  tends 
to  make  the  teacher  or  librarian  less 
haphazard  in  his  selection  of  reading 
materials,  more  skillful  in  planning 
learning  activities.  The  measure  of  his 
success  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  rapport  that  exists  between  him  and 
the  pupil  and  the  skill  he  exhibits  in 
using  hooks  not  only  as  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  but  as  a  rich  ground  for 
teaching  understandings  and  values,  for 
aiding  youth  with  their  developmental 
tasks,  their  problems  and  concerns,  for 
helping  them  to  understand  their  own 
behavior  and  the  behavior  of  others. 

One  of  the  most  important  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  approach  to  reading  guid¬ 
ance  is  increased  interest  in  and  love 
of  books.  When  a  child  meets  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  a  person  grappling  with 
the  same  problems  and  tasks  as  his  own, 
the  chances  are  that  the  book  will  hold 
tremendous  interest  for  him. 

Instead  of  starting  with  the  books 
adults  think  children  should  read, 
teachers  and  librarians  should  start  with 
the  needs  of  children,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  needs  search  for  appropriate 
books  and  develop  adequate  guidance 
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which  at  the  secondary  level  often  needs 
to  be  directed  toward  the  modification 
of  behavior — toward  the  re-education  of 
the  child. 

(7)  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  curriculum,  school 
libraries  have  changed  from  highly  sel¬ 
ected  book  collections  to  materials  cen¬ 
ters  where  all  media  of  communication 
are  organized,  maintained,  and  circu¬ 
lated  for  use  in  the  school.  In  addition, 
the  modern  school  library  houses  pro¬ 
fessional  books,  resource  units,  and  cur¬ 
riculum  guides.  Thus  it  becomes  in  a 


very  real  sense  the  teaching-learning 
center  of  the  school,  and  teachers  as  well 
as  lilNrarians  need  to  be  expert  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  its  resources  and 
facilities. 

The  reading  program  is  irrevocably 
dependent  on  these  materials.  Teachers 
and  librarians  alike  need  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  skillful  users  of  the  world  of 
communication  media  of  which  the 
printed  word  "still  appears  to  be  the 
most  efficient  and  effective”  method  of 
conveying  thought. 
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Some  European  Research 

in  Reading  Disabilities 

By  MARY  H.  B.  WOLLNER 
Rockford  College 


IT  WOULD  NOT  be  surprising  if, 
with  the  multiple  worries  of  Euro¬ 
pean  school  administrators  today — 
worries  about  their  teacher  shortages, 
classroom  needs,  lack  of  equipment, 
and  their  urgent  need  to  modify  educa¬ 
tional  procedures  to  take  care  of  masses 
of  children  now  suffering  the  common 
lot  of  too-rapidly  urbanized  populations, 
in  other  words,  children  who  are  root¬ 
less  and  nervous  and  neglected  to  a  de¬ 
gree  unknown  in  pre-war  Europe — with 
all  these  administrative  and  educational 
concerns,  the  case  of  the  child  with  a 
reading  disability  were  overlooked  or 
relegated  to  a  less  crowded  calendar. 
But  this  is  not  entirely  possible,  be¬ 
cause  thoughtful  educators  or  child  de¬ 
velopment  specialists,  in  analyzing  what 
they  find  in  the  sociology  of  the  school 
and  home  environments  of  f)oor  learn¬ 
ers  with  the  help  of  the  increased  Euro¬ 
pean  use  of  tests  and  the  diagnostic  pro¬ 
grams  that  include  tests,  have  come 
along  with  observations  about  poor 
readers  and  poor  spellers  which  overlap 
item  for  item  with  our  own. 

They  have  found  definitions  for  the 
condition  they  describe.  The  Austrians 
use  the  term  legasthenie,  the  Germans 
"reading-spelling  weakness”  and  the 
French  call  it  dyslexie.  Explanations  in 
their  research  literature  all  stress  the 
fact  that  these  terms  help  to  distinguish 
a  partial  disability  from  total  intellectual 
disability,  and  that,  despite  some  ex¬ 
pected  diversity  in  points  of  view,  the 


basic  understanding  of  the  handicap  is 
quite  coherent  today;  also  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  differential  diagnoses  gives 
hope  for  greater  and  greater  precision 
in  entering  upon  remedial  education 
for  specific  deficiencies. 

The  diversity  of  points  of  view  de¬ 
pends  in  part  upon  geography,  that  is 
upon  the  educational  experiences  and 
philosophies  of  a  particular  country,  and 
in  part  upon  the  point  of  departure  in 
a  scientific  sense,  that  is  whether  or  not 
the  subject  is  taken  under  consideration 
for  research  and  direction  hy  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  by  teachers,  hy  school  phy- 
chologists,  or  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  writer,  while  visiting  over  a  period 
of  four  months  in  educational  centers 
in  Austria,  Germany  and  France  took 
the  opportuntiy  to  inquire  into  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  similarities  in  their  current 
practices  and  procedures  in  regard  to 
reading  disabilities.  The  least  published 
in  this  area  in  the  three  countries  is  in 
Austria,  the  most  in  France.  Under¬ 
standably,  perhaps,  the  Austrians  are 
greatly  pre-occupied  with  recovering 
their  educational  equilibrium  and  are 
struggling  to  revitalize  their  schools,  in 
spite  of  extreme  shortages  of  buildings 
and  materials;  they  appear  to  be  work¬ 
ing  primarily  in  the  direction  of  teacher 
training  and  curriculum  revision.  The 
Germans  have  long  emphasized  their 
success  in  beginning  reading  instruction 
and  are  turnng  their  attention  with  in¬ 
terest  to  several  experiments  with  special 
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methods  in  primary  reading  levels.  One 
research  center  at  Frankfurt,  the  Hoch- 
schule  fur  Internationale  Padagogische 
Forschung  is  about  to  undertake  an  in¬ 
tensive  survey  of  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  in  1958,  with  the  cooperation  of 
American  specialists.  The  French,  and 
this  is  mere  speculation,  may  be  said  to 
be  always  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
linguistic  development  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  take  a  vigorous  interest  in 
what  they  call  “troubles  du  langage." 

Austria 

In  Vienna  it  is  Frau  Dr.  Lotte 
Schenk-Danzinger,  school  phychologist, 
who  has  contributed  the  most  to  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
slow  reader  in  the  school  system.  Her 
clinic,  the  testing  center  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  is  far  more  than 
merely  a  diagnostic  center  for  legas- 
thenie,  since  the  pupils  referred  to  it 
are  representative  of  a  great  range  of 
developmental  and  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Tbe  majority  of  the  cases  tested  by 
Dr.  Schenk-Danzinger  and  her  staff  are 
those  about  whom  teachers  have  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  their  readiness  for 
school  promotion.  Among  them  are  sev¬ 
eral  with  characteristics  associated  with 
reading  disability. 

For  example,  there  is  Norbert  S., 
born  8.8.1946,  first  referred  to  the 
school  psychologist  in  1954.  The  report 
went  back  to  the  school  that  he  was  “in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  left-handed  child;  evi¬ 
denced  a  slight  brain  injury;  that 
through  school  insistence  on  his  using 
his  right  hand,  he  had  been  made  into 
a  child  with  two  left  hands.  His  I.Q.  in 
the  Binet  scale  was  reported  as  113, 
not  so  high  in  “practical  matters”  but 
with  surprisingly  high  manual  dexterity. 
Norbert  was  again  referred  to  the  center 
in  October  1957,  reported  to  be  in  the 


“dumb  class  at  school”  and  currently 
suspected  of  small  thefts  and  other  char¬ 
acter  defects.  Norbert  appeared  at  home 
in  the  clinic  situation,  performed  his 
tests  with  good  concentration,  except 
when  asked  to  write  a  free  essay  about 
his  “life  plans.” 

The  director  and  staff  of  this  psy¬ 
chological  clinic  felt  strongly  that  there 
was  much  need  of  better  coordination 
of  home  and  school  understanding  of 
such  a  pupil  and  of  efforts  on  his  be¬ 
half,  if  this  too-prevalent  intellectual 
waste  and  chartcter  destruction  was  to 
be  prevented. 

Dr.  Schenk-Danzinger  is  the  author 
of  a  very  forthright  article  in  which  she 
points  out  that  failures  in  school  which 
are  “the  result  of  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  abilities  of  pupils  and  what  is 
required  of  them,  originate  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself  and  that  mere  modification 
of  this  system  would  change  nothing. 
Only  a  thorough  and  radical  reform  of 
school  organization  could  cure  them.” 
(10). 

Germany 

Various  American  observers  have 
commented  upon  the  favorable  aspects 
of  the  early  teaching  of  reading  for  the 
German  school  children.  These  observa¬ 
tions  mention  the  phonetic  consistency 
of  the  language  which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  first-year  reader  to  acquire  a 
reading  vocabulary  of  nearly  three  times 
the  size  of  an  average  reading  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  English  speaking  countries,  and 
the  pedagogical  consistency  of  the  in¬ 
struction.  Most  German  beginners, 
whether  they  start  with  the  global  meth¬ 
od  or  the  older  analytic-synthetic  meth¬ 
od,  are  kept  with  their  group  and  with 
the  same  teacher  over  a  period  of  years. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  favorable  as¬ 
pects,  the  problem  of  the  school  failure 
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of  normal  children  is  bothering  the  Ger¬ 
man  educators.  An  increase  in  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  this  failure  is  notice¬ 
able  over  the  past  ten  years.  The  titles, 
“Non-promotion  and  School  Readiness” 
“School  Failure  Problem”  reflect  the 
concern  of  child  development  oriented 
teachers.  (7)  The  introduction  to  a 
book  Reading  and  Spelling  Disabilities 
in  the  Young  Child,  by  Dr.  Hans  Kir- 
choff  points  to  the  influence  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  school  practices  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  leading  the  whole  of 'Europe. 
Kirchoffs  study  of  100  Hamburg 
school  children  resembles  similar  studies 
in  the  U.  S.  He  reports  test  results  and 
case  material  and  speculates  on  the  mul¬ 
tiple  causation  factors  in  the  etiology 
of  the  condition  which  he  calls  by  the 
composed  term  “reading-spelling  weak¬ 
ness.”  The  American  reader  is  some¬ 
what  less  at  home  with  the  therapy  des¬ 
cribed  by  Dr.  Kirchhoff  and  others:  die 
Sprechspur  (a  system  of  soundtracing). 

Die  Sprechspur,  derived  from  a  now- 
discarded  shorthand  method,  is  proposed 
by  some  educators  as  a  beginning  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writing.  Text¬ 
books  have  been  created  CSprechspur- 
ftbeC,  and  the  proponents  claim  that 
the  “instructional  use  of  Spreachspur 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  child’s  scrib¬ 
bling  motions,  his  experimental  scribble 
stage  but  gives  it  form  by  associating 
sound  and  movement,  thus  provding  a 
unity  of  experience  and  serving  the 
cause  of  the  global  approach”  (trans¬ 
lated  from  E.  Bernart  “Die  Sprechspur: 
eine  neue  Hilfe  oder  ein  neuer  Weg  in 
Erstunterricht?”  Padagogische  Rund¬ 
schau  6.  Jahrg.  1951-52,  pages  257- 
262).  The  pupil  employs  tracing  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  air  and  on  paper  while  emit- 
tng  the  sound  correlate.  The  symbols 
resemble  short  hand  symbols,  so  that 
regular  writing  and  printing  must  be 


postponed  until  later.  The  instruction 
consumes  the  better  part  of  a  school 
year  and  only  in  the  final  six  weeks  is 
the  attempt  made  to  swing  the  instruc¬ 
tion  over  to  normal  script.  It  is  stated 
that  some  10,000  German  pupils  have 
begun  their  reading  and  writing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  way. 

Critics  of  Sprechspur  are  not  lacking. 
Fritz  Haeger  points  out  the  poverty  of 
perceptual  quality  in  such  a  system, 
the  danger  of  confusion  of  symbols 
which  are  far  from  easy  to  distinguish, 
and  other  “unclear,  un-psychological, 
and  un-childlike  qualities.”  (6)  He  re¬ 
views  the  research  of  the  Sprechspur 
users  and  finds  that  it  does  not  justify 
the  teaching  of  a  whole  strange  symboli¬ 
zation  ahead  of  requiring  the  normal 
writing  and  reading.  He  notes  that 
teachers  committed  to  this  system  in 
experimental  situations  no  doubt  work 
on  their  pupils  with  “heroic  dedication” 
and  that  the  pupils  respond  to  this  de¬ 
voted  attention  by  unusual  effort  and 
productivity.  However,  continues 
Haeger,  the  contra-indications  are  in 
line  with  common  sense:  why  overtax 
beginners  when  the  need  is  for  lifting 
pressures  and  introducing  children  to 
symbols  which  they  see  around  them  in 
shops  and  advertisements?  Haeger  does 
feel,  however,  that  the  Sprechspur  may 
be  employed  in  remedial  practice  as  a 
sort  of  last  resort  with  a  child  for  whom 
all  else  has  failed.  Those  who  work 
clinically  with  severely  handicapped 
readers  and  spellers  know  what  is  meant 
here:  a  totally  novel  approach,  with 
the  possibility  of  the  pupil’s  developing 
an  awareness  of  his  own  success  and  the 
growth  of  confidence  which  may  later 
be  transferred  to  other  instructional 
procedures.  Further  research  on  Sprech¬ 
spur,  it  is  agreed,  would  be  welcomed. 
To  date  it  is  not  regarded  with  any 
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great  seriousness  among  German  educa- 
tors  in  general,  although  those  who  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  reeducation 
of  difficult  learners  are  not  disposed  to 
‘-.turn  their  backs  on  any  approach  or 
adaptation  of  an  approach  which  proves 
successful  in  individual  cases. 

France 

In  France  some  nine  or  ten  research¬ 
ers  are  on  the  educational  scene  con¬ 
tributing  their  studies  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  dyslexia.  In  1951  an  entire 
number  of  ENFANCE  (no.  5,  Novem- 
ber-December  1951)  was  given  over  to 
their  reports. 

One  approach  which  strikes  an  Amer¬ 
ican  pennitted  to  visit  and  observe  in 
representative  centers  is  the  custom  of 
referring  reading-handicapped  children 
for  diagnosis  and  remediation  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  center  for  speech-handicapped  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
•  typical  dyslexic  among  children  who  are 
clearly  handicapped  in  hearing  or  arti¬ 
culatory  disorders.  Teachers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  observe  also  the  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  by  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  clinic.  It  may  be  indeed 
wise  for  the  teacher  or  reading  teacher 
to  become  familiar  with  all  varieties  of 
language  disabilities  and  to  be  prepared 
to  stress  clarity  of  diction,  to  correct 
faulty  articulation,  and  apply  other 
types  of  orthophonic  training.  The  team¬ 
work  of  the  medical  personnel,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  psychiartists,  and  other  specialists 
in  such  a  center  is  made  possible,  in 
part,  by  the  fact  that  dyslexia  is  classed 
by  tl^  state  under  those  disorders  which 
are  covered  by  state  medical  assistance. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  rainbow  are  French  researchers  who 
prefer  to  view  dyselxia  in  the  frame¬ 
work,  not  of  a  hospital,  but  of  the 
child’s  own  educational  and  social  set¬ 


ting.  They  tend  to  feel  that  the  disabili¬ 
ty  should  be  viewed  as  an  educational 
problem  and  that,  therefore,  one  should 
start  the  testing  in  the  school  or  educa¬ 
tional  clinic,  since  this  procedure  is  alM 
more  humane  and  less  frightening  to 
the  child  and  to  the  parent. 

M.  Claude  Chassagny,  director  of 
L’Ecole  active  experimentale  in  Bou¬ 
logne  Seine  has  undertaken  the  reedu¬ 
cation  of  preventive  education  of  many 
severe  dyslexics.  In  his  school  the 
classes  are  ungraded;  the  children  are 
normal,  although  many  of  them  are 
referred  because  of  difficulties  with 
language.  M.  Chassagny  describes  the 
dyslexic  as  “one  who  stumbles  because 
of  an  accidental  crippling  of  his  mental 
capacities.”  The  testing  administered  is 
quite  thorough  and  includes  tests  of 
reading  and  arithmetic,  word  recogni¬ 
tion,  symbol  recognition,  the  child’s 
ability  to  imagine  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  write,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
child’s  mental  aptitudes.  The  teaching 
stresses  conceptualization  with  visuali¬ 
zation:  aims  to  aid  the  pupil  in  “con¬ 
necting  the  form,  meaning,  and  music 
of  the  word.” 

M.  Jules  Simon,  who  reported  on 
“French  Research  in  the  Teaching  of 
Reading”  (.Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  volume  50,  February  1957, 
pages  443-459)  describes  three  types 
of  retardation  in  (ENFANCE):-  (11) 

a)  developmental  slowness  general¬ 
ized  in  the  total  behavior  pattern 

b)  slowness  apparently  specific  to 
the  area  of  reading  but  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  in  correlation  with 
other  disturbances 

c)  emotional  maladjustments,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  general  developmental 
slowness  or  from  specific  read¬ 
ing  retardation. 

In  any  of  these  three  types,  the 
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emotional  experience  is  different  from 
that  of  the  truly  retarded  child,  he 
says.  (  5  %  ) 

L’Institut  Edouard  Clapar^e  and 
the  Centre  Psycho-P^dogogique  Claude- 
Bernard,  both  in  Paris,  have  on  their 
staffs  several  clinicians  who  specialize 
in  the  reeducation  of  the  dyslexic  child. 
Of  great  interest  to  the  American  ob¬ 
server  is  the  attention  given  by  many 
of  these  tutors  to  psych-motor  coordina¬ 
tion.  The  ‘Txm  depart”  method,  devised 
as  a  preventive  approach,  is  employed  in 
small  classes  in  these  clinics.  The  26 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taught 
through  song  and  movement:  for  each 
rhythmic  gesture  the  child  is  first  taught 
a  geometric  simplification  which  he 
learns  to  trace  with  foot  and  hand  in 
their  air,  on  the  floor,  on  the  walls,  on 
tables,  and  then  on  paper.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  rhythm  and  sound  and  the 
deliberate  systematic  training  of  the 
sensory-motor  experiences  precede  the 
direct  training  in  writing  and  reading. 
(See  Mdthode  Thea  Bugnet,  in  RAP¬ 
PORT  SUR  L’ACnVITE  DES  PREM- 
lERS  CENTRES  PSYCHaPEDA- 
GOGIQUES  A  PARIS  STRASBOURG 
ET  MULHOUSE,  Paris,  1954,  page 
37).  Observations  in  centers  where 
this  method  is  applied  have  shown  that 
it  is  particularly  profitable  for  subjects 
suffering  from  lesions  and  other  neu¬ 
rological  (psycho-motor)  weaknesses. 

Summary 

The  major  impressions  gathered  in 
visits  to  diagnostic  centers  in  Europe 
and  in  the  reading  of  their  published 
research  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :- 

1.  Europeans  are  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reading  disability.  The  French 
appear  to  have  developed  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  research  outside  of  the  Scanm- 
navian  countries.  This  may  be  due  to 


the  fact  that  France  has  a  long  tradition 
of  interest  in  the  linguistic  performance 
of  the  child  and  French  teachers  may 
be  expected  to  take  a  keen  interest  in 
the  pupil  who  finds  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  exacting  demands  of  a  very  ver¬ 
bal  school  training. 

2.  The  definitions  where  given  of 
this  condition  stress  its  complex  etiology 
and  represent  considerable  agreement 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  origins  and 
nature  of  the  handicap. 

3.  Some  observers  incline  to  approach 
the  diagnosis  from  a  medical-neurologi¬ 
cal  vantagepoint,  others  from  a  psycho- 
pedagogicaf  or  developmental  vantage 
point.  Still  others  are  saying  that  they 
regard  the  problem  as  having  sociologi¬ 
cal  roots  ("une  infirmit^sociale”). 

4.  There  appears  to  be  considerable 
agreement  that  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
schools  without  specific  background  of 
understanding  may  be  quite  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  of  the  scholastic  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  dyslexic  pupils;  and  that 
training  institutions  have  not  introduced 
sufficient  material  and  information 
about  dyslexia  into  their  teacher  prep¬ 
aration.  European  educators  are  holding 
an  increasing  number  of  conferences 
and  workshops  in  which  this  problem 
is  one  of  central  concern. 

5.  In  respect  to  remedial  procedures, 
there  is  a  wide  variety  or  practices. 
Methodologies  invented  by  some  teach¬ 
ers  are  adopted  and  defended  by  those 
who  find  them  congenial,  while  others 
feel  that  the  method  is  less  important 
that  the  more  subtle  factors,  such  as 
the  rapport  established  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  To  read  the  accounts  of 
Sprecnspur  and  le  bon  depart,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  two,  puts  one  in  mind  of 
Grace  Fernald’s  enthusiastic  accounts  of 
the  cases  served  by  her  chnical  proced¬ 
ures. 

Elements  which  all  remedial  pro¬ 
cedures  seem  to  have  in  common  is  mag- 
nostic  keeness,  enthusiastic  champion¬ 
ship,  devoted  and  insightful  teaching 
and  a  greater  or  lesser  de«ee  of  cutting 
the  pupil  off  from  old  failure-fraught 
situations  while  providing  him  with  a 
fresh  start  and  fresh  hope. 
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The  Child  and  His  Development.  By 
J.  Murray  Lee  and  Dorris  May  Lee.  N.  Y. 
Appleton-Centiuy-Crofts.  1958.  $6.00. 

This  text  has  been  designed  for  both 
those  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  for  those  currently  engaged  in  teaching. 
Its  aim  is  to  present  the  principles  of  human 
development  that  have  the  most  signiBcance 
in  working  nith  children  in  the  classroom 
environment.  Part  I  deals  with  bask  concepts 
in  understanding  the  whole  child  and  it 
considers  the  developmental  pattern  of  the 
individual  as  he  grows  physkally,  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  emotionally.  Part  II  deak  with  ways 
of  understanding  children  through  the  use 
of  physkal  and  psychological  tests  and 
measurements,  through  peer  relationships, 
and  through  behavior  cues.  Part  III  deals 
with  methods  of  helping  individuals  learn 
and  Part  IV  presents  ways  of  working  with 
children  and  adolescents  through  discipline 
in  group  relations  and  in  parent-teacher  re¬ 
lations.  The  volume  is  both  comprehensive 
and  up-to-date.  It  is  arranged  carefully  as  a 
text.  Part  I  and  Part  II  could  easily  consti¬ 
tute  the  work  of  a  first  term  while  Part  III 
and  Part  IV  would  round  out  a  full  year’s 
course. — W.  P.  S. 


College  Ahead!  By  Eugene  S.  Wilson 
and  Charlci  A.  Bucher.  N.  Y.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1958.  $3.95. 

In  many  a  home  today  the  problem  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  college  and  gaining  admission  to  it 
are  major  tasks.  This  book  is  a  guide  for  high 
school  students,  their  parents,  and  their  grade 
advisors,  all  of  whom  face  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  The  approach  is  both  friendly  and 
realistic;  it  is  also  an  informative  and  prac- 
tkal  book.  Many,  many  questions  that  college- 
bound  youngsters  ask  are  answered  in  crisp 
and  forthright  fashion  and  there  are  samples 
of  various  admissions  applkations.  This  is 
the  sort  of  book  that  high  school  people  will 
want  to  read  and  study. — W.  P.  S. 

Old  Bill,  the  Whooping  Crane.  By 
Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott.  1958.  $3.00. 

The  whooping  crane  has  made  headlines 
these  past  four  years.  This  strange  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bird  faces  extinction  and  his  numbers 
are  indeed  few.  The  whooping  crane  win¬ 
ters  in  Texas  and  in  the  springtime  his  great 
wings  carry  him  far  into  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west.  This  story  is  one  that  young  readers 
will  enjoy  and  it  will  present  to  them  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  faces  our  wild  life  enthusiasts  to¬ 
day. — Paul  Zankowkh. 


Developing  Basic  Reading  Skills .... 
Through  Effective  Class  Organization* 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford  Pennsylvania 


HOW  CAN  BASIC  reading  skills 
be  more  effectively  developed 
through  class  organization?  This 
question  is  an  old  one,  beginning  with 
the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  mass 
education.  The  history  of  education  is, 
in  fact,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  regimen¬ 
tation  and  subsequent  attempts  to  break 
the  lock-step  created  in  our  classrooms. 

Of  professional  literature  on  this  top¬ 
ic  there  is  no  shortage!  Administrators 
have  devised  plans  to  regiment  a  whole 
school  system  into  differentiating  in¬ 
struction.  Other  educationists  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  grouping  and  indivi- 
ualized  instruction  in  the  classroom.  To¬ 
day  ardent  protagonists  of  some  plans 
cause  many  teachers  to  approach  the 
problem  with  mixed  emotions.  And 
someone  has  defined  mixed  emotions  as 
the  feeling  the  young  man  has  when  he 
watches  his  mother-in-law  drive  over  a 
cliff  in  his  brand  new  Thunderbird  con¬ 
vertible. 

Sincere  and  dedicated  teachers  oF 
America  are  raising  these  questions: 

Should  language  readiness  and  read¬ 
ing  readiness  books  be  used  for  all  be¬ 
ginners? 

What  is  to  be  said  for  five-year-olds 
having  a  need  for  reading? 

How  do  we  know  when  a  child  is 
ready  for  reading? 


How  much  reading  should  a  child 
achieve  before  promotion? 

What  can  we  do  for  children  who 
omit  and  substitute  words,  use  lip  move¬ 
ment,  and  finger  point? 

How  can  we  group  children  to  help 
slow  readers?  Average  readers?  Fast 
readers? 

How  many  groups  should  I  have  in 
my  class? 

How  can  we  take  care  of  individual 
differences  in  reading  abilities  in  a  social 
studies  class? 

What  is  the  best  and  most  reliable 
reading  test? 

How  do  you  find  the  reading  level 
of  a  child  with  a  serious  reading  diffi¬ 
culty?  Of  an  average  child?  Of  a  gifted 
or  talented  child? 

Where  can  we  get  materials  of  a  low 
reading  vocabulary  with  high  interest 
level? 

Is  individualized  reading  the  best  way 
to  take  care  of  individual  differences? 
Can  individualized  reading  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  group  reading  of  a  basic  read¬ 
er?  If  so,  how  can  I  organize  the  class? 
How  can  I  be  sure  each  pupil  is  learn¬ 
ing  phonic  and  thinking  skills? 

These  questions  and  variations  of 
them  reflect  concern  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  instruction  through 
class  organization,  appropriate  materials. 


’Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Reading  Association  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  May  9,  1958.  An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  Reading  for  Effective  Living, 
the  1958  conference  proceedings  publish^  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  33  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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and  effective  methods.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  organization  of  the  class  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  goal  of  providing  for 
individual  differences  in  the  maturity  of 
pupil  skills  and  interests.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  use  made  of  instructional 
materials  depends  upon  class  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  teacher’s  concept  of 
the  goals  of  directed  reading-study  ac¬ 
tivities.  Then,  too,  procedures  and 
methods  are  tailored  to  fit  different 
types  of  situations.  Class  organization, 
therefore,  is  of  necessity  discussed  in 
terms  of  (1)  goals  of  instruction,  (2) 
appropriate  materials,  and  (3)  effective 
methods. 

Levels  of  Professional  Competence 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  class  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  professional  com¬ 
petence  of  the  teacher.  At  the  lowest 
level  are  those  teachers  who  operate  at  a 
zero  level  of  competence — the  regi- 
menters  who  give  all  pupils  in  the  class 
the  same  textbook  and  evaluate  growth 
in  terms  of  A-B-C-D  or  S-U  report  cards. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  “tenth- 
level”  teachers  who  challenge  all  pupils 
in  the  class  by  means  of  teacher-pupil 
planned  class,  group,  and  individual  ac¬ 
tivities.  Betw’een  these  two  extremes  are 
the  teachers  at  different  levels  of  compe¬ 
tence — ranging  from  those  who  group 
primarily  to  help  the  low  achievers  to 
those  who  administer  efficiently  group 
and  individualized  reading  programs 
«.  for  all  pupils.  How'  to  help  teachers  at 
different  levels  of  competence  to  im¬ 
prove  their  teaching  requires  differen¬ 
tiated  supervision,  in  terms  of  individual 
levels  of  professional  achievement.  (8, 
Ch.  XXV). 

Regimentation 

In  early  American  elementary 
schools,  instruction  was  largely  indi¬ 


vidual.  Following  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  great  experiment  in  mass  educa¬ 
tion  was  undertaken.  As  the  American 
free-school  system  was  taking  its  first 
faltering  steps,  graded  schools  were  in¬ 
troduced  followed  by  graded  textbooks. 
While  the  avowed  purpose  of  these 
schools  was  to  equalize  educational  op¬ 
portunity,  they  fell  into  a  lockstep  and 
the  narrow,  calendar-dictated  curricu¬ 
lum  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  adult 
interests  and  needs.  Regimentation, 
therefore,  became — and  still  is! — a  ser¬ 
ious  peril  in  education.  (8,  Ch.  IV) 

Administrative  Plans 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Harris,  Preston  W.  Search,  John 
Kennedy,  and  other  stalwarts  in  educa¬ 
tion  began  to  wage  a  vigorous,  ceaseless 
campaign  against  the  lock-step  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Their  plans,  however,  were 
administrative  procedures  for  a  whole 
school  system,  including  CO  the  fre¬ 
quent  reclassification  of  children  during 
the  school  year,  (2)  individualized  ac¬ 
tivities  preceding  group  recitations, 
and  (3)  coaching  laggards  by  an  as¬ 
sistant  teacher  in  the  classroom.  C8> 
Ch.  IV) 

Later — in  1913 — Frederic  Burk  in¬ 
troduced  an  individualized  plan  of  in¬ 
struction,  which  is  now  better  known 
as  the  Winnetka  Plan.  By  1920,  the 
Dalton,  or  contract,  plan  of  providing 
for  individualized  instruction  was  fav¬ 
orably  received. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  scale  by  Binet  and  Simon  in 
1905,  special  classes  were  organized  for 
the  mentally  handicapped.  Over  the 
years,  si)ecial  classes  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  (including  the  brain  injured) 
and  the  gifted.  More  recently,  clinical 
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services  have  been  developed  to  help 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  the 
educationally  retarded. 

With  the  exception  of  plans  for  spe¬ 
cial  classes,  administrative  plans  for 
providing  for  individual  differences  had 
serious  weaknesses.  They  tended  to 
regiment  classroom  administration  and 
promotion  policies.  They  perpetuated  a 
one-ladder  curriculum  for  all  children 
to  climb.  In  general,  they  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor  because  differentiated  instruction 
is,  in  reality,  put  into  operation  by  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers  in  different  classrooms 
in  different  communities. 

Classroom  Plans 

During  the  1920’s,  standardized  test 
and  informal  inventories  for  evaluating 
reading  achievement  were  developed 
and  favorably  received.  While  the  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  did  not  reveal  the  wide 
rai'ge  of  differences  in  the  classroom, 
they  did  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  educational  prescription  could 
not  be  given  to  all  children  in  the  same 
grade. 

In  1921,  Fernald  and  Keller  pub¬ 
lished  their  tracing  technique  for  teach¬ 
ing  word  perception  skills  to  certain 
types  of  non-readers.  (8,  pp  381-383) 
Their  use  of  this  technique  heightened 
interest  in  both  remedial  and  corrective 
reading.  Equally  important,  it  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  could  not  be  used  for  all  children  in 
the  same  class. 

In  the  early  1930’s,  many  challeng¬ 
ing  data  were  reported  on  retarded  read¬ 
ers  and  non-readers:  (1)  Eighty  per 
cent  had  normal  or  superior  intelli¬ 
gence;  (2)  Eighty  per  cent  were  boys. 
At  this  time,  twenty-five  to  forty  per 
cent  were  failed  in  the  first  grade  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  achieved  some  adult 
standard  set  for  them  in  reading.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  there  was  more  retardation 
among  the  pupils  in  the  upper  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  class  than  in  the  lower  fifty 
per  cent.  (8,  Ch.  3) 

The  above  and  other  events  appear  to 
have  stimulated  experimentation  on  how 
to  develop  basic  reading  skills  through 
effective  classroom  organization.  Be¬ 
tween  1921  and  1938,  three  basic 
plans  were  reported:  (1)  grouping  on 
the  basis  of  achievement,  (2)  grouping 
on  the  basis  of  pupil  interests,  and  (3) 
individualized  reading.  Most  of  these 
plans  also  provided  for  the  occasional, 
informal  grouping  of  children  who  need 
special  help  on  blending  in  phonics, 
outlining,  or  some  other  specific  skill. 
All  of  them  emphasized  the  r61e  of  the 
teacher  in  providing  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  Variations  of  these  three  basic 
plans  have  been  reported  recently  in  a 
spate  of  articles. 

Grouping:  Reading  Levels 

Since  basic  textbooks  in  reading  are 
used  in  most  schools,  grouping  children 
by  reading  levels  is  a  generally  accepted 
practice.  In  the  beginning,  this  plan  was 
used  primarily  to  do  something  for  low 
achievers,  and  slow  readers.  Gradually, 
however,  the  concept  of  helping  all 
the  children  in  the  class  has  emerged. 

There  have  been  variations  of  the 
plan  for  grouping  by  reading  levels. 
First,  children  in  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  intermediate  grades  have 
been  grouped  by  reading  levels  for  de¬ 
partmentalized  reading  instruction  one 
period  a  day.  While  this  plan  may  be 
better  than  regimentation,  it  increases 
the  chronological  age  range  within  a 
group,  regiments  the  school  schedule, 
introduces  problems  of  the  child’s  inter¬ 
grating  his  school  experiences,  and  tends 
to  divorce  reading  from  the  language 
arts  and  the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  and 
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often  underemphasizes  the  rdle  of  in¬ 
terests  and  motivation  in  learning.  In 
reality,  this  plan  regiments  differenti¬ 
ated  instruction  in  the  classroom,  de¬ 
feating  accepted  goals  of  reading  in¬ 
struction. 

In  most  schools  today,  however,  chil¬ 
dren  are  grouped  for  reading  instruction 
within  the  classroom.  Three  or  more 
groups  are  organized  to  provide  for  the 
slow,  average,  and  fast  readers.  How 
many  groups  are  organized  depends  up¬ 
on  the  professional  competence  of  the 
teacher,  the  range  of  pupil  abilities,  and 
other  factors. 

Effective  grouping  by  reading  levels 
embraces  several  important  concepts: 

(1)  independent  reading  level,  (2) 
teaching,  or  instructional,  level,  (3)  lis¬ 
tening,  or  hearing,  comprehension  level, 
(4)  interest  level,  (5)  directed  read¬ 
ing-study  activities,  (6)  etc.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  this  plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  teacher  knows  ( 1 )  how 
to  estimate  reading  levels  and  (2)  how 
to  guide  the  group  from  their  teaching  to 
their  independent  reading  levels  in  each 
directed  reading  activity.  While  the  se¬ 
quential  skill  program  is  built  into  the 
teaching  plans  for  different  basic  text¬ 
books,  this  plan  is  effective  to  the  degree 
that  the  teacher  understands  these  con¬ 
cepts. 

Most  teachers  who  group  by  reading 
levels  also  plan  for  (1)  class  projects, 

(2)  free,  or  independent,  reading,  (3) 
small  informal  groups  to  help  individu¬ 
als  with  specific  skill  needs,  and  (4) 
grouping  in  science,  social  studies,  and 
other  learning  areas  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
terests. 

Some  teachers  have  experimented 
with  pupil  leaders — monitors  or  helpers 
— of  groups.  Others  have  depended 
more  on  self-aids  for  groups  working  on 
study-book  and  other  independent  activ¬ 


ities.  Teacher-pupil  planning  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  successful  working  of 
other  groups  and  individuals  while  the 
teacher  is  directing  the  reading  activity 
of  a  group. 

Grouping  by  reading  levels,  like  all 
other  plans,  has  its  limitations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
reading  abilities  and  interests  within  a 
reading  group.  The  twelve-year  range  in 
a  typical  sixth  grade,  for  example,  poses 
some  very  real  problems  regarding  (1) 
the  number  of  groups  and  (2)  the 
availability  of  appropriate  materials. 
Some  teachers  report  they  can  manage 
no  more  than  three  groups,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all 
pupils  in  the  class;  other  teachers  >can 
administer  several  groups.  In  addition, 
teachers  are  always  searching  for  books, 
magazines,  and  other  materials  of  in¬ 
terest  to  different  individuals  in  the 
class.  A  basic  reader,  for  example,  is 
written  for  a  given  age  level,  but  some 
retarded  readers  may  have  mature  in¬ 
terests  and  a  very  low  level  of  reading 
ability. 

Grouping:  Interests 

It  is  a  fairly  common  practice  to  or¬ 
ganize  groups  of  children  to  pursue  dif¬ 
ferent  interests.  This  is  done  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  play,  a  dramatization,  or  a  pup¬ 
pet  show;  in  performing  science  experi¬ 
ments  and  preparing  reports;  in  pursu¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  the  social  studies;  and  so 
on.  This  type  of  group  activity  extends 
reading  into  the  heart  of  the  currictilum, 
promotes  the  dynamic  relationships  be¬ 
tween  pupils,  develops  the  ability  to 
select  and  evaluate  relevant  materials 
and  to  draw  conclusions,  and  motivates 
learning.  Effective  grouping  in  terms  of 
interests  usually  requires  considerable 
class  planning  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
group  and  individual  activities. 
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When  interest  groups  are  organized, 
materials  are  made  available  in  terms  of 
the  independent  reading  levels  of  the 
pupils.  This  requirement  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  read¬ 
ing  level  of  each  pupil  and  the  readabili¬ 
ty  of  a  generous  supply  of  books  and 
other  materials. 

Pupil  selection  of  relevant  topics  of 
interests  and  readable  materials — of 
books  they  want  to  read  and  can  read — 
is  basic  to  interest  grouping.  For  self¬ 
selection  of  reading  materials  to  operate 
effectively,  the  pupil  needs  ( 1 )  to  have 
a  firm  grasp  on  the  reality  of  his  own 
reading  abilities  and  (2)  to  have  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  the  purposes  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  group  undertaking.  In  other 
words,  the  group  needs  guidance;  self¬ 
selection  does  not  mean  a  laissez-faire, 
or  “hands-off,”  policy  is  followed  by  the 
teacher. 

Interest  grouping,  too,  has  its  limita¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Teachers  need  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  competence  to  administer  effec¬ 
tively  the  diverse  activities  of  groups. 

2.  More  time  is  required  for  the 
teacher  to  plan  when  and  how  reading 
skills  are  developed  and  there  is  the 
ever-present  possibility  that  skill  devel¬ 
opment  is  haphazard  rather  than  se¬ 
quential. 

Individualized  Reading 

The  major  goals  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  are  to  help  the  child  (1)  mature 
in  his  interests,  (2)  make  automatic  his 
use  of  phonic  and  other  word-learning 
skills,  and  (3)  develop  thinking  and 
related  ablides  required  for  independ¬ 
ence  in  reading  and  study  activities. 
The  acceptance  of  these  goals — and 
they  appear  to  be  reasonable! — requires 
systematic  planning  ( 1 )  for  the  sequen¬ 
tial  development  of  interests  and  skills 


and  (2)  for  self-selection  when  the 
child  has  achieved  to  the  point  where 
readable  materials  are  available  to  him. 

In  the  1930’s  a  number  of  plans  for 
individualizing  reading  was  reported  in 
grades  one  to  six.  These  plans  made  use 
of  "single  copies  of  a  large  number  of 
books”  on  the  assumption  that  "learning 
to  read  is  an  individual  job.”  These 
plans  provided  for  ( 1 )  informal  estima¬ 
tion  of  reading  levels,  (2)  records  of 
daily  or  weekly  progress,  (3)  "simple 
check  ups”  with  emphasis  on  audience- 
type  reading,  (4)  a  wide  range  of  ref¬ 
erences,  fiction,'  and  other  materials, 
and  (5)  individual  guidance,  combined 
with  group  and  class  instruction. 

These  early  plans  were  reported  as 
"individualized  reading,”  "individual 
guidance,”  "reading  for  enjoyment,” 
"informal  reading,”  and  so  on.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  these  plans  were  not  deluded 
into  thinking  that  the  goals  of  reading 
instruction  could  be  achieved  by  a  plan 
or  the  plan  of  individualized  reading. 
Instead,  they  were  deeply  and  justifi¬ 
ably  concerned  that  individualized  read¬ 
ing  should  be  encouraged  by  definite 
planning.  At  the  same  time,  they  or¬ 
ganized  for  class  and  group  instruction 
to  insure  interest  and  skill  development. 
That  is,  they  recognized  the  values  and 
limitations  of  individualized  reading  in 
an  effective  reading  program. 

Individualized  reading  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  approval.  In  fact,  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  literature  is 
now  available,  although  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  an  expression  of  opinion  rather 
than  validated  facts.  Probably  no 
scholars  in  the  psychology  of  pedagogy 
of  reading,  however,  would  recommend 
individualized  reading  as  the  sole  basis 
for  reading  instruction.  For  that  matter, 
very  few  teachers  would  go  that  far. 

Self  Selection.  One  of  the  outstand- 
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ing  merits  of  individualized  reading  is 
the  emphasis  on  self-selection  of  inde¬ 
pendent  reading.  This  emphasis  can 
place  a  high  value  on  pupil  and  peer 
motivation  when  appropriate  group  and 
class  activities  are  planned  around  in¬ 
dependent  reading.  The  value  is  de¬ 
faulted,  however,  when  the  child  has 
to  merely  read  to  the  teacher  for  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  each  week. 

Recently,  a  cartoonist  showed  a  frus¬ 
trated  master  sergeant  drilling  recruits 
and  yelling:  “How  are  you  going  to 
learn  to  think  for  yourselves,  if  you 
don’t  do  what  1  tell  you  to  do!”  Unlike 
the  frustrated  sergeant,  master  teachers 
do  give  children  opportunities  “to  think 
for  themselves”  in  setting  up  their  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading,  in  selecting  appropri¬ 
ate  materials,  and  in  evaluating  what 
they  read  in  terms  of  their  purposes. 
But  these  master  teachers  do  not  con¬ 
fuse  self-selection  with  aimless,  un¬ 
guided,  and  unfruitful  activities  of 
their  pupils.  They  know  that  self-selec¬ 
tion  operates  effectively  when  they  give 
competent  guidance. 

Individual  Development.  Another 
significant  merit  of  individualized  read¬ 
ing  is  the  opportunity,  for  the  child  to 
proceed  at  his  own  pace.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity,  too,  is  of  high  value  when  he  is 
maturing  in  interests  and  acquiring  the 
skills  needed  to  meet  those  interests. 
But  this  opportunity  is  denied  pupils 
when  they  fail  to  get  systematic  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  myriad  of  interests  and 
skills  they  need  for  growth  in  reading. 
The  extent  to  which  individualized 
reading  is  developmental  depends  upon 
how  expert  the  teacher  is  in  providing 
for  sp)ecific  learnings,  either  through  the 
use  of  a  well-planned  basic  reader  or 
some  other  equally  well-planned  se¬ 
quence. 

Individual  Attention.  A  third  merit 


of  individualized  reading  is  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  each  child  in  the  class.  Of 
course,  the  value  here  depends  upon 
the  professional  competence  of  the 
teacher.  However,  there  are  very  real 
limits  to  the  amount  of  time  a  teacher 
has  for  twenty-five  to  forty  pupils  in  a 
class.  There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  time  a  teacher  can  give  to  reading  in¬ 
struction.  There  is  always  a  need  to 
help  individuals  in  all  curriculum  areas, 
but  can  reading  instruction  be  effective 
when  the  child  receives  only  seven  to 
fifteen  minutes  of  help  a  week? 

A  highly  individualized  plan  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction  requires  special  admin¬ 
istrative  skills  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
If  administering  three  or  more  groups 
in  reading  has  taxed  her  skills,  she  may 
find  the  record  keeping  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  details  of  a  highly  individ- 
ualzed  plan  overwhelming.  Since  small 
group  activities  are  necessary  to  most 
individualized  plans,  this  type  of  teach-' 
er  might  well  perfect  her  skills  in  hand¬ 
ling  small  groups  before  organizing  her 
class  into  one-member  “groups." 

Leaders  in  education  long  ago  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  learning  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter.  They  also  realized  that 
teaching  is  concerned  with  a  social 
group,  ranging  in  size  from  the  total 
class  to  one  member  of  the  group.  The 
goal  of  differentiated  instruction,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  help  each  individual  realize 
his  potential,  without  penalizing  any 
other  pupil  in  the  group. 

Learner  Needs.  A  fourth  merit  of 
individualized  reading  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  pupil. 
In  most  plans  these  needs  in  word 
learning,  thinking,  and  interests  are 
identified  in  individual  conferences  and 
small  group  activities.  Help  is  given  to 
the  child,  who  is  motivated  by  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  needs,  in  both  individual 
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conferences  and  small  groups  of  pupils 
having  common  needs.  For  this  purpose, 
basic  readers  and  study  books,  special 
workbooks,  and  informal  activities  are 
used. 

How  effectively  individual  needs  are 
identified  and  provided  for  depends 
upon  the  professional  insight  of  the 
teacher,  the  adequacy  and  systematic 
use  of  informal  inventories,  the  sequen¬ 
tial  introduction  of  new  learnings  in 
the  instructional  material,  and  many 
other  factors.  Since  individualized  in¬ 
struction  is  the  goal  of  all  plans  for 
classroom  organization,  this  problem  of 
meeting  individual  needs  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  plan. 

Library  Facilities.  A  fifth  merit  of  in¬ 
dividualized  reading  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  need  for  a  wide  range  of 
reference  books,  fiction,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  This  wide  range  covers 
both  interests  and  reading  abilities. 
Since  children,  like  adults,  can  read  only 
that  material  which  is  available  to  them, 
the  teacher  uses  all  of  her  initiative  in 
keeping  a  flow  of  books  through  the 
classroom  from  the  school  library,  com¬ 
munity  library,  homes,  and  other 
sources. 

Here  again,  library  facilities  are  es¬ 
sential  for  individualized  reading  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  basic  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  used.  Basic  readers  used  in 
grouping  by  reading  levels,  for  example, 
serve  as  spring  boards  to  worthwhile  in¬ 
dependent  reading. 

Individual  and  Group  Activities. 

Fortunately,  there  are  few  teachers 
willing  to  depend  upon  individualized 
instruction  alone.  All  master  teachers 
provide  for  individualized  reading.  But 
they  also  use  class  activities  to  plan  and 
evaluate  projects.  They  plan  for  group¬ 
ing  by  reading  levels  and  interest  areas. 
They  know  that  having  a  child  read  to 


them  only  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
would  not  make  sense  to  an  educational 
phychologist,  a  competent  business  man, 
or  a  parent. 

Opinions  and  Facts 

For  developing  basic  skills  in  read¬ 
ing,  class  organization  goes  hand  in 
with  the  use  of  effective  methods 
and  of  appropriate  materials.  One  of 
the  major  problems  in  class  management 
is  the  study  of  and  provision  for  indiv¬ 
idual  needs  in  motivation,  achievement, 
interests,  word-learning  skills,  and 
thinking  abilities.  How  this  problem  is 
handled  depends  upon  CO  teacher 
competence,  (2)  size  and  composition 
of  the  class,  (3)  library  and  textbook 
facilities,  and  (4)  other  factors. 

In  recent  publications  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  a  wide  variety  of  opinions 
are  expressed.  There  are  those  who  sin-^ 
cerely  believe,  for  example,  that  indiv¬ 
idualized  reading,  or  grouping  by  read¬ 
ing  levels,  or  grouping  by  interest  areas 
or  some  other  single  plan  of  differenti¬ 
ating  instruction  is  the  one  way  for  all 
teachers  to  teach  all  pupils  in  all  class¬ 
rooms.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  a  two-book  plan  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  is  an  adequate  solu¬ 
tion.  Though  the  road  of  progress  in 
•  reading  is  strewn  with  ill<onceived, 
one-shot  plans  of  improving  reading  in¬ 
struction  through  classroom  organiza¬ 
tion,  each  generation  seems  to  breed  its 
own  variety  of  cultism. 

Experimentation  by  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  needs  to  be  encouraged,  but  gener¬ 
alizations  cannot  be  based  on  one  teach¬ 
er’s  experience  in  one  classroom  in  one 
school  system.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  teachers  vary  widely  in  their  levels 
of  professional  competence.  For  this 
reason,  supervision  is  differentiated  to 
help  individual  teachers  mature  in  their 
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professional  competence.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  too,  plans  evolved  in  classrooms 
must  be  tested  and  evaluated  over  a 
period  of  years  by  scholars  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy  of  reading  with 
the  help  of  experts  in  statistics  and  ex¬ 
perimental  design. 

Differences 

In  a  typical  fourth-grade  class,  the 
children  range  in  reading  abilities  from 
those  who  can  barely  struggle  along  in 
a  pre-primer  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
Reader's  Digest,  encyclopedias,  and 
other  materials  which  would  challenge 
the  best  efforts  of  the  average  eighth  or 
ninth-grader.  There  are  those,  too,  with 
anxieties  and  other  emotional  problems 
which  interfere  with  their  learning. 
Then  occasionally  there  is  a  child  with 
a  subtle  brain  injury  which  blocks  his 
attempts  at  learning.  Overlaying  these 
differences  are  wide  variations  in  ma¬ 
turity  of  interests,  word-learning  skills, 
and  thinking  abUities. 

Since  education  increases  differences, 
this  range  of  achievement  in  attitudes, 
skills,  and  abilities  is  increased  as  the 
children  progress  (or  regress!)  through 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  a  typical 
sixth-grade,  for  example,  there  are  the 
Johnnies  who  have  never  read  a  book 
on  their  own — even  a  pre-primer — to 
those  who  read  avidly  high  school  and 
even  college  books  on  meteorology,  satel¬ 
lites,  radio  communication,  and  other 
areas  of  interest. 

Yes,  educating  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  has  been  attempted  in  few 
places  on  this  planet.  But  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  task  because  we  are  firm 
in  our  belief  that  all  citizens  are  born 
free  and  equal — that  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  provide  equal  learning  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all  individuals.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  a  century  of  progress  has  been 


made.  The  history  of  this  century  is  the 
story  of  many  leaders’  attempts  to  break 
the  lock-step  in  education  created  by 
the  post  Revolutionary  war  plan  for 
mass  education. 

Reading  Levels 

Basic  to  any  plan  for  differentiating 
instruction  is  the  achievement  of  each 
individual  in  the  class.  In  a  fifth-grade 
class,  for  example,  Johnny  is  unable  to 
remember  here,  the,  my,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  words  in  a  pre-primer.  For  him, 
self-selection  of  reading  materials  exists 
only  in  fantasy  rather  than  in  reality; 
he  needs  special  help.  If  he  has  normal 
or  superior  intelligence,  he  may  require 
the  help  of  a  clinical  psychologist  who 
understands  language  disturbances. 

In  the  same  fifth-grade  class.  Tommy 
can  read  a  second  reader  on  his  own — 
without  lip  movement,  finger  pointing, 
substituting  words,  and  other  signs  of 
difficulty.  In  a  third  reader.  Tommy 
shows  no  signs  of  difficulty  but  he  oc¬ 
casionally  comes  to  a  word  he  cannot 
identify  or  an  idea  he  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand.  He  needs  help  from  his  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  teach  him  the  nec¬ 
essary  skills  so  that  the  next  time  he 
recognizes  the  word  and  can  apply  that 
skill  to  similar  words.  He  also  needs 
help  from  his  teacher  who  knows  how 
to  identify  and  to  help  him  with  specific 
comprehension  needs.  His  independent 
reading  level,  therefore,  is  second-read¬ 
er;  his  teaching,  or  instructional,  level, 
is  third-reader. 

But  Tommy  is  not  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  second  readers  written  for  seven- 
year-olds.  His  fairly  high  intelligence, 
his  curiosity  about  science  and  history, 
and  his  opportunities  to  listen  in  on  re¬ 
ports  and  conversations  have  helped 
him  to  mature  in  his  interests.  He, 
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therefore,  needs  books  with  a  high  in¬ 
terest  level  but  a  low  readability  level. 

Mary,  another  fifth-grader,  can  read 
a  fourth  reader  on  her  own  and  a  fifth 
reader  under  teacher  supervision.  When 
seeking  books  and  magazines  for  in¬ 
dependent  reading,  she  selects  those  at 
or  below  fourth-reader  level.  She  has  an 
adequate  concept  of  her  own  skills  in 
a  reading  situation. 

Mary,  along  with  eleven  other  pupils, 
is  having  an  enjoyable  experience  in  a 
fifth-reader  story  book  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  study  book.  In  each  selection 
of  the  story  book,  Mary  finds  the  need 
for  new  word-learning  and  thinking 
skills.  At  the.  beginning  of  a  directed 
reading-study  activity,  the  selection  is 
at  her  teaching,  or  instructional,  level. 
After  the  teacher  has  ( 1 )  prepared  the 
group  for  reading  the  selection,  (2) 
guided  the  silent  reading,  and  (3)  given 
specific  help  on  word  perception  and 
comprehension,  Mary  can  read  the  sel¬ 
ection — silently  or  orally — on  her  own. 
Also,  on  her  own,  she  can  complete  the 
study  book  activities  which  improves 
her  use  of  reading  skills.  In  each  direct¬ 
ed  reading-study  activity,  therefore, 
Mary  and  the  rest  of  her  group  is  taken 
from  their  teaching  level  to  their  inde¬ 
pendent  reading  level. 

Goals  of  Instruction 

Over  the  years  a  substantial  amount 
of  respectable  research  has  been  accum¬ 
ulated  on  three  major  goals  of  reading 
instruction : 

1.  The  development  of  worthwhile 
interests  which  take  the  child  to  reading  - 
and  which  are  satisfied  through  his  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  reading-study  skills 
(13) 

2.  The  acquisition  of  phonic  and 
other  word-learning  skills  to  the  point 
where  they  are  used  automatically  (21)* 


3.  The  maturing  of  thinking  and  re¬ 
lated  comprehension  abilities  needed  to 
solve  problems  and  to  get  genuine  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  reading-study  activities 
(16) 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  teach* 
ing  of  basic  skills  through  class  organi¬ 
zation  is  effective  to  the  degree  that  it 
embraces  the  above  three  goals.  When 
any  one  of  these  goals  is  underemphasiz¬ 
ed  or  overemphasized,  pupil  progress  is 
impeded. 

Highly  competent  teachers  know  the 
interests  of  their  pupils,  understand  how 
interests  change  and  develop,  and  are 
alert  to  the  need  for  helping  children 
mature  in  them.  For  these  reasons,  they 
systematically  use  informal  inventories 
of  interests  to  estimate  levels  of  maturity 
and  to  evaluate  growth.  (13)  They 
confirm  these  estimates  by  systematic 
observation  of  pupil  interests  in  different 
types  of  situations  and  by  encouraging 
the  self-selection  of  books  and  other 
materials  for  independent  reading  and 
study. 

Master  teachers,  too,  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  phonic  and' other  word¬ 
learning  skills  of  the  different  pupils  in 
their  classes.  They  systematically  use  in¬ 
formal  inventories  of  phonic  skills,  for 
example,  to  estimate  achievement  and 
specific  need.  (14)  They  know  that 
when  a  word,  or  telling,  method  is  used, 
their  pupils  resort  to  saying  the  letters 
of  words  and  to  using  other  inappropri¬ 
ate  skills. 

To  offer  positive  guidance,  a  master 
teacher  takes  these  necessary  steps: 

1.  Readability  of  material.  Provides 
appropriate  materials  which  each  child 
can  read  without  signs  of  difficulty. 
(17,  18) 

2.  Need.  Gives  the  child — in  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  situation — help  on 
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word  learning  when  he  has  a  need  for 
it. 

The  kind  of  help  given  depends  upon 
CO  the  part  of  the  word  causing  the 
difficulty,  (2)  previously  learned  skills, 
and  (3)  the  need  for  learning  a  new 
sldU. 

3.  Meaning.  Insures  pupil  under- 
standing  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its 
context. 

4.  Listening.  Helps  the  child  to  hear 
the  undistorted  sounds  of  letters  and 
syllables  in  the  word. 

This  help  on  listening  gives  the  child 
a  learning  set  to  see  the  letter  and  syl¬ 
lable  phonograms  in  the  word. 

5.  Seeing  phonograms.  Guides  the 
pupil  in  relating  the  sounds  heard  in 
the  spoken  word  to  the  phonograms 
representing  those  sounds  in  the  written 
word. 

Tliis  guidance  requires  the  systematic 
teaching  of  phonic  skills,  beginning 
with  the  first  words  the  child  learns.  It 
includes  the  sequential  development  of 
skills  to  deal  with  initial  consonants, 
final  consonants,  and  vowels  of  one- 
syllable  words.  It  also  includes  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  skills  to  the  syllables 
of  words — without  setting  up  for  the 
child  an  artificial  dichotomy  between 
phonics  and  syllabication.  It  includes, 
too,  the  extension  of  phonic  skills  to  the 
interpretation  of  pronunciation  symbols 
in  the  dictionary.  For  the  best  interests 
of  the  learner  there  need  be  no  trichot¬ 
omy  of  phonics,  syllabication,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  symbols;  instead,  his  learn¬ 
ing  is  facilitated  by  well-planned  se¬ 
quences  of  learning. 

6.  Blending.  Takes  the  pupils  a  step 
further  by  blending  the  parts  of  two 
whole  words  to  make  a  new  one. 

This  includes,  for  example,  blending 
the  b  of  bill  and  the  I  of  left  to  make  the 
bl  of  black.  It  also  includes  blending  the 


first  part  of  one  word  with  the  rhyming 
part  of  another;  for  example,  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  sk  of  sky  with  the  ate  of  late 
to  make  skate. 

7.  Checking  meaning.  Helping  the 
child  to  form  the  habit  of  making  sure 
the  word  he  identified  by  means  of 
phonic  skills  fits  the  context  in  which 
it  is  used. 

8.  Making  rules.  Helping  the  pupils 
to  make  generalizations  about  conson¬ 
ants,  vowels,  and  syllables. 

9.  Applying  skills.  Giving  the  pupil 
opix)rtunity  to  apply  his  newly  learned 
phonic  skills  to  unknown  words. 

In  addition  to  being  keenly  aware  of 
each  child's  interests  and  phonic  needs, 
master  teachers  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  teaching  children  how  to 
think.  With  pupil  interest  to  motivate 
the  reading  and  with  the  pupil’s  auto¬ 
matic  use  of  phonic  skills,  the  teacher 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  majmr  con¬ 
cern  of  reading  instruction:  thinking. 

Here  again  the  teacher  is  as  much 
concerned  with  specifics  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  as  she  is  with  specific  interests  and 
specific  word-learning  skills.  These 
needs  in  learning  how  to  think  embrace 
six  major  concerns: 

1.  Purposes  —  felt  needs  —  which 
motivate  the  child  to  read 

2.  Personal  experiences  out  of  which 
the  child  makes  his  concepts 

3.  Attitudes  which  influence  the 
child’s  (1)  inclination  to  read  on  a 
topic,  (2)  accuracy  of  interpretation, 
(3)  recall  of  ideas,  and  (4)  tendency 
to  rationalize 

4.  Use  of  language  to  deal  effectively 
with  ideas  (language  ability  includes  in¬ 
terpretation  of  definite  and  indefinite 
terms,  classifying,  indexing,  awareness 
of  shifts  of  meaning,  use  of  context 
clues,  differentiating  between  language 
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used  to  report  facts  and  to  influence  at¬ 
titudes,  etc.) 

5.  Ability  to  discriminate  between 
fact  and  opinion,  to  evaluate  relevance 
of  ideas,  and  to  draw  conclusions 

6.  Versatility  in  adjusting  rate  and 
depth  of  comprehension  to  purpose 

These  three  goals  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion — interests,  word-learning  skills, 
and  thinking  abilities — are  inseparable 
essentials.  These  goals  are  ever  kept 
clearly  in  mind  by  master  teachers  and 
conscientious  authors  of  textbooks.  To 
understand  these  goals  requires  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  scholarship  in  phonet¬ 
ics,  phonics,  perception,  semantics, 
language  structure,  psychology  of  think¬ 
ing,  child  development,  differential 
psychology,  and  children's  literature  as 
well  as  in  the  pedagogy  of  reading.  How 
a  typical  class  of  children  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  twelve-year  range  of  reading  abili¬ 
ties  is  to  be  organized  to  achieve  these 
goals  has  been  a  formidable  challenge 
to  thinking  educators  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Summary 

To  find  one  plan  of  class  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  executed  effectively  by  all 
teachers  with  all  children  is  as  difficult 
as  finding  a  word  to  rhyme  with  orange. 
The  purpose  of  class  organization  is  to 
provide  equal  learning  opportunities  for 
all  children  in  the  classroom — to  pro¬ 
mote  better  learning  conditions  in  all 
curriculum  areas.  This  is  a  worthy  goal 
of  reading  instruction,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  few  children  need  special 
services;  for  example  the  mentally  lim¬ 
ited,  the  brain  injured,  the  emotionally 
disabled.  (1^) 

Challenging  Differences.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group.  When  children  are 
grouped  by  reading  levels,  for  example. 


the  best  readers  need  to  meet  at  least  one 
new  idea  or  word  in  about  eighty  run¬ 
ning  words  in  order  to  be  challenged  by 
new  learnings.  The  less  able  children  in 
the  group  may  meet  as  many  as  one  new 
word  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  without 
showing  signs  of  difficulty.  Furthermore, 
differences  in  mental  ability,  verbal  ap¬ 
titudes,  motivation,  experience,  etc. 
make  occasional  regrouping  necessary. 

Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group  so  far  as  interests  are 
concerned.  While  master  teachers  can 
help  a  class  or  a  group  to  develop  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  nevertheless,  indiv¬ 
iduals  vary  in  the  strength  of  their  in¬ 
terests  in  a  given  topic. 

Moreover,  grouping  in  reading  does 
not  dictate  the  membership  in  an  arith¬ 
metic  or  science  group.  Differences  in 
the  educational  profile  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  explain  this  fact.  A  given  pupil,  for 
example,  may  be  a  poor  speller  but  a 
whiz  in  arithmetic  and  even  in  reading. 
This  fact  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  chal¬ 
lenging  problem  in  education.  It  is  a 
blessing  for  a  child  to  excel  in  art  or 
arithmetic  computation  when  he  is  a 
poor  reader.  It  is  an  interesting  chal¬ 
lenge  in  a  classroom  to  deal  with  the 
different  needs  of  children  and  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  special  contributions  of 
different  children. 

Emotional  Climate.  Some  teachers 
complain  that  poor  readers  have  weak 
defenses  for  their  egos  because  they 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  their  age  mates. 
They  may  go  to  absurd  extremes  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  reading  levels  of  books.  This  is 
done  on  the  false  belief  that  children 
cannot  and  do  not  evaluate  themselves 
and  others. 

Yet,  some  of  these  same  teachers  will 
appoint  group  leaders  to  tell  other  chil¬ 
dren  words  they  want  to  know.  This 
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practice  is  bad  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
( 1 )  a  word,  or  telling-method  is  notor¬ 
iously  ineffective  for  developing  phonic 
and  other  word-learning  skills;  (2) 
many  poor  readers  are  not  aware  of 
their  perceptual  inaccuracies.  Further¬ 
more,  very  bad  human  relationships  can 
be  developed  unless  both  leader  and 
pupils  are  prepared,  in  attitudes,  for  the 
undertaking. 

How  a  child  feels  about  his  low  status 
in  reading  does  not  depend  upon  the 
class  organization  but  upon  the  emo¬ 
tional  climate  in  the  classroom.  Aware¬ 
ness  of  real  achievement,  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  pupils,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  each  other 
— all  these  attitudes  contribute  to  the 
child’s  self-concept.  These  attitudes  can 
be  developed  in  classroom  situations 
where  instruction  is  differentiated  by 
some  practical  means.  Of  course,  frus¬ 
tration  is  compounded  in  a  regimented 
classroom. 

High  Achievers.  Most  teachers  know 
that  a  child  who  either  can’t  read  or  is 
a  very  poor  reader  is  like  a  soldier  with¬ 
out  a  gun  or  a  baseball  player  without 
a  bat.  Probably  for  this  reason  the  his¬ 
tory  of  differentiated  instruction  high¬ 
lights  concern  with  mentally,  physically, 
emotionally,  and  educationally  handi¬ 
capped  children.  For  the  same  reason, 
low  achievers  tend  to  have  higher 
achievement  quotients  than  high  achiev¬ 
ers.  One.  of  the  chief  dangers  in  group 
or  in  completely  .individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  to 
give  the  lion’s  share  of  her  time  to  the 
low  achievers. 

A  lay  person  can  identify  a  non-read¬ 
er  or  crippled  reader,  especially  one 
who  cannot  remember  wbrds.  But  it 
takes  a  highly  competent  teacher  to 


identify  the  child  who  has  not  learned 
to  organize  information,  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  related  facts,  and  do  other 
types  of  thinking. 

Many  teachers,  for  example,  are 
lulled  into  neglecting  high  achievers  by 
the  cliche:  "If  children  enjoy  books,  the 
more  they  read  and  the  better  they 
read.”  While  there  may  be  a  grain  of 
truth  in  this  platitude,  there  is  real  evi¬ 
dence  that  high  achievers  need  as  much, 
or  more,  guidance  in  reading  as  the 
low  achievers.  Nevertheless,  these  high 
achievers  too  often  are  turned  loose  in 
their  classrooms  or  the  library,  without 
benefit  of  competent  guidance. 

Differentiated  Instruction.  Discussions 
of  interests,  phonics,  thinking,  group 
dynamics,  and  other  crucial  elements  in 
education  are  so  much  prattle  when  the 
child  is  frustrated  in  a  regimented  class¬ 
room.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  any 
plan  for  differentiating  instruction  is  to 
reach  the  individual  in  the  group,  where 
he  is  in  attitudes  and  skills. 

How  to  provide  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  is  a  problem  of  mutual  concern  to 
children,  parents,  and  teachers.  In  no 
successful  plan,  for  example,  can  the 
active  participation  of  parents  be  side¬ 
stepped.  The  dreams  of  educators  must 
face  the  test  of  reality  because,  in  a 
democracy,  the  citizens  will  have  the 
kinds  of  schools  they  want. 

When  the  last  word  is  written  on  the 
topic,  it  will  be  seen  that  differentiated 
instruction  reflects  an  attitude  toward 
the  individual.  In  our  democracy,  in¬ 
dividuals  have  equal  opportunities  to 
participate  in  government.  It  has  long 
been  the  responsibility  of  teachers — 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  democracy 
— to  provide  equal  learning  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all  children  in  the  classroom. 
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"While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round.” 

— Thomas  Gray 


For  years,  many  local,  county, 
and  state  school  systems  have  been 
preparing  curriculum  guides  in 
science  at  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  levels.  These  have  been 
fruitful  sources  of  ideas  which  teachers 
have  used  for  organizing  and  promoting 
science  programs  in  their  own  class¬ 
rooms.  Oftentimes  these  curriculum 
guides  have  been  used  to  supplement 
the  program  delineated  by  the  adopted 
textbook.  Incidentally,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  elementary  and  junior- 
high  textbook  series  which  are  built 
largely  on  the  unit  plan  and  reflect,  in 
the  main,  the  program  of  our  better 
science  courses  of  study.  Many  out¬ 
standing  textbooks  are  also  available 
for  basic  and  supplementary  use  in  the 
special  science  subject  areas  at  the  sen¬ 
ior-high  level. 

If  the  existing  science  curriculum 
guides  reflect  in  fair  measure  the  actual 
science  programs  that  are  going  on  in 
their  respective  schools,  it  would  seem 
that  these  schools  have  in  no  way  been 
negligent  about  this  important  aspect  of 
the  curriculum.  And,  no  doubt,  there 


are  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  where  the  science  programs,  at 
all  grade  levels,  are  substantial  and,  in 
some  cases,  dynamic.  The  job  for  Ameri- 
ican  education  is  to  lift  the  level  of  sci¬ 
ence  teaching  in  all  schools  to  a  reason¬ 
able  approximation  of  the  programs 
existing  in  the  stronger  school  systems. 
There  is  no  better  help  for  a  local  school 
system  than  that  which  can  be  found  in 
some  of  the  leading  science  curriculum 
guides,  a  few  of  which  are  briefly  des¬ 
cribed  in  this  column. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  several 
curriculum  guides  as  resource  ideas 
would  help  local  schools  determine  the 
content  of  the  science  program  and  sug¬ 
gest  specific  activities  useful  in  carrying 
out  the  program.  A  number  of  the  guides 
point  out  the  characteristics  of  pupils 
at  various  age  levels  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  science  needs  and  interests. 
There  are  suggestions  for  taking  care  of 
individual  differences,  for  example, 
relatively  simple  reading  experiences  in 
science  are  described  for  use  by  the  re¬ 
luctant  reader,  while  difficult  experi¬ 
ments  are  proposed  for  the  gifted.  Many 
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of  the  guides  sugegst  experiments,  field 
trips,  observations,  projects,  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  could  be  drawn  upon 
for  use  in  any  local  program.  These  and 
many  other  practical  helps  are  suggest¬ 
ive  for  the  individual  teacher  or  cur¬ 
riculum  committee  in  planning  local 
programs. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  strong 
science  programs  should  be  developed 
in  each  local  school  system  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  first  place,  adven¬ 
tures  into  the  realm  of  science  can  be 
fascinating  and  highly  important  to 
children  and  youth,  if  they  are  taught 
by  able  and  inspiring  science  teachers. 
One  of  the  early  words  which  little  chil¬ 
dren  learn  is  “Why?”  This  impelling, 
natural  curiosity  often  points  toward  the 
wonderful  world  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences. 

In  the  second  place,  science  is  a  near¬ 
ly  perfect  springboard  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  practical  application  of  skills 
in  mathematics  and  the  communication 
arts.  Through  science,  numbers  and 
more  advanced  forms  of  mathematics 
come  alive.  Furthermore,  the  competent 
science  teacher  finds  many  occasions 
for  developing  reading,  writing,  speech, 
and  listening  skiUs  in  realistic  situa¬ 
tions  which  demand  clear  and  concise 
communication. 

Finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  so 
vigorously  and  so  often  since  Sputnik, 
the  future  of  America  and  the  free  na¬ 
tions  may  depend  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  way  in  which  Americans  in 
general  understand  the  broad  field  of 
science  and  its  implications.  Equally,  if 
not  more  important  is  the  wisdom 
which  our  schools  exercise  in  identify¬ 
ing  our  potential  scientists,  engineers, 
and  science  teachers  and  in  challenging 
them  with  science  programs  which 
match  their  talents. 


The  decade  ahead  looks  highly  prom¬ 
ising  for  the  expansion  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  science  programs  in  our  schools. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  growth  will  be 
reflected  by  an  increasing  number  of 
forward-looking  curriculum  guides.  The 
crucial  question  is.  What  will  the 
science  programs  in  American  schools 
be  like  in  1968? 

Marion  Public  Schools.  Science  in 
Marion,  Ohio  Elementary  Schools. 
Grades  1-6  Marion,  Ohio,  1956,  96  p. 

This  tentative  guide  is  designed  for 
study  and  trial  use  through  June,  1958. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  by  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Science  Curriculum  Committee  to 
establish  an  organized  program  with 
scope  and  sequence  at  the  elementary 
grade  levels. 

The  five  general  areas  developed  are: 
(1)  Living  Things,  (2)  The  Human 
Body,  (3)  The  Universe,  (4)  Matter 
and  Energy,  and  (5)  Physical  and 
Chemical  Change.  TTiese  form  the 
framework  for  the  definition  of  con¬ 
cepts,  suggested  activities,  and  resource 
materials  for  each  grade  level. 

The  committee  recommends  that  ele- 
mentarv  science  activities  be  intenated 
into  other  subject  fields  to  provide  en¬ 
richment  in  those  fields. 

A  wide  variety  of  resource  materials 
are  listed  to  help  the  teacher. 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  General 
Science,  Junior  High  School,  Grade  9. 
Curriculum  Bulletin  22.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1958,  268  jp. 

For  teachers  of  ninth-grade  science 
classes  this  official  instructional  guide 
provides  a  valuable  reservoir  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Included  along  with  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  learner  are  helpful  suggestions 
for  handling  the  individual  needs  of 
pupils  with  below  and  above  average 
abilities  as  well  as  a  variety  of  types  of 
evaluation  procedures.  Unit  topics  in¬ 
clude  the  areas  of:  (1)  Purposes,  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices,  (2)  Huids,  (3) 
Energy,  (4)  Astronomy,  (5)  Weather, 
and  (6)  Conservation.  In  die  area  of 
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Energy,  the  up-to-date  content  includes 
such  subtopics  as  Magnetic,  Electric, 
and  Atom  Energy.  The  organizational 
pattern  of  these  units  consisted  of  the 
introduction,  approaches,  concepts, 
teacher  activities,  pupil  activities,  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  references.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  appendix  gives  information 
concerning  methods  and  materials. 

Aberdeen  Public  School.  Learning 
Through  Action.  “A  Guide  for  Teaching 
ing  the  Science  Program  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  214  p.;  “A  Guide  for 
Teaching  the  Science  Program  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  139  p.;  and  “A 
Guide  for  Teaching  the  Science  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Senior  High  School”  222  p., 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Undated. 

The  three  guides  above  are  built  upon 
the  "expanding  concepts”  theory  at 
each  grade  level  in  the  following  areas; 
Plants;  Animals;  Conservation;  Weath¬ 
er  and  Climate;  Energy  and  Physical 
Changes;  Machines;  Electricity  and 
Magnetism;  Chemical  Changes;  The 
Universe;  The  Earth;  The  Human 
Body,  Safety,  Health  and  Foods;  and 
Industrial  and  Social  Values  of  Science. 
Charts  including  these  areas  provide  an 
overview  of  content  threaded  through 
the  various  grade  levels.  At  the  senior 
high  school  level,  the  areas  above  are 
concentrated  in  the  special  subjects  of 
Biology  for  «ade  10;  Chemistry  for 
grade  11;  and  Physics  for  grade  12. 

Highland  Park  Public  Schools.  Sci¬ 
ence  For  Elementary  Children.  Dallas, 
Texas,  1957,  89  p. 

A  system-wide  cooperative  venture 
in  improving  science  learning  and 
teaching  has  resulted  in  this  collection 
of  resource  materials  for  the  elementary 
teacher.  Six  teaching  units,  individual 
in  organization,  have  been  included  to 
suggest  examples  of  ways  experienced 
teachers  have  successfully  developed 
scientific  concepts.  The  areas  for  which 
resources  are  usted  include:  Physical 
Science;  Earth  and  Universe;  and  Liv¬ 
ing  Things. 

Osborn  Schools  Department  of  In¬ 
struction  and  Guidance,  Science.  Grade 


5,  1957;  Grade  6,  1954-55;  Grade  7, 
1956;  Grade  8,  1957.  Phoenix  Arizona. 

Units  have  been  prepared  in  the 
above  separate  guides  to  help  develop 
the  “Scientific  method  of  thinking.” 
For  example,  in  the  guide  for  grade  5, 
the  following  unit-topics  have  been  sel¬ 
ected  for  study:  How  Do  Living  Things 
Help  and  Harm  Each  Other?;  What 
Makes  Things  Move?;  What  Are  Things 
Made  of?;  How  Do  We  Control  Fire?; 
Why  Do  You  Need  Food?;  How  Do 
Heating  and  Cooling  Change  Mater¬ 
ials?;  etc.  The  pattern  for  unit  planning 
consists  of  (1)  setting  up  the  problem 
(2)  procedure  (3)  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  (4)  conclusions. 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Primary 
Science,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1956.  88  p. 

This  guide  is  the  result  of  study  and 
experimentation  by  classroom  teachers 
and  the  Primary  Science  Committee  for 
a  two  year  period.  The  philosophy  of 
the  committee  “to  provide  children  with 
the  opportunity  to  discover,  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  to  investigate  the  world  atx)ut 
them”  has  permeated  the  areas  of  con¬ 
tent:  Animals;  Plants;  Weather;  Ma¬ 
chines:  The  Sky;  Rocks,  Soil  and  Con¬ 
servation;  and  Health. 

Curriculum  Office  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  General  Science,  Grades  7, 
8,  9.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1957. 

This  tentative  outline  of  basic  un¬ 
derstandings,  content,  and  teaching 
suggestions  has  been  modified  in  line 
with  su^estions  given  by  teachers  and 
will  be  further  m^ified  as  teachers  use 
it.  A  separate  publication.  Science  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  Grades  7,  8,  and  9  gives  ex¬ 
periments  and  activities  for  teaching 
the  science  course.  To  illustrate  good 
teaching  practices,  sample  units  on 
“Weather”  and  “Water"  have  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  areas  “Our  Universe,”  Living 
Things,”  “The  Nature  of  Matter,”  and 
“Energy”  have  been  outlined  for  a 
three-year,  two-year,  and  one-year 
course  depending  upon  the  number  of 
years  science  is  to  be  taught  in  individu¬ 
al  schools. 
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Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum 
Development:  Science  7-8-9,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany, 
New  York,  1956,  88  p. 

This  guide  is  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
source-unit  curriculum  design  in  ten 
science  areas:  Areas  of  Living  Things; 
Keeping  Healthy;  Using  Electricity; 
Lifting  and  Moving  Things;  Common 
Chemical  Changes;  Ener^  From  the 
Sun;  The  Atmosphere;  TTie  Earth’s 
Sky;  Rocks  and  Soils;  and  Survival  of 
Living  Things.  To  provide  for  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  planning  units  for  these  areas  an 
invaluable  inaex  of  science  learning  ac¬ 
tivities  has  been  developed  from  the 


three  volumes  of  The  General  Science 
Handbook,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
varying  abilities  of  pupils  at  this  level, 
a  wide  variety  of  experiments,  projects, 
demonstrations  and  other  learning  ac¬ 
tivities  are  suggested  in  the  General  Sci¬ 
ence  Handbook.  Since  many  of  these 
activities  are  especially  suited  to  the 
brighter  pupils,  a  listing  of  them  is  made 
in  this  guide  by  areas  using  key  num¬ 
bers  for  easy  location  in  the  Handbook. 
A  listing  of  instructional  materials  for 
the  reluctant  reader  and  the  slow  learn¬ 
er  is  also  provided. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Behind  the  Zuni  Masks.  By  Val  Gen- 
dron.  N.  Y.  Longmans.  19S8.  $3.00. 

Teen-agers  urill  enjoy  this  unusual  and 
absorbing  tale.  It  is  a  story  of  Indian  lore  and 
the  dances  and  handcrafts  of  some  of  our 
Western  Indians.  The  narrative  is  written 
around  a  young  Yankee  Boy  Scout  who  moves 
from  Cape  Cod  into  a  completely  new  world 
in  Colorado. — Paul  Zankowich 

Shadows  in  the  Mist.  By  Ellen  Turn- 
gren.  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1958.  $3.00. 

Young  Lovisa  Lund  at  first  found  the  Min¬ 
nesota  of  the  1880’s  not  all  that  she,  as  an 
immigrant  from  Sweden,  hoped  it  would  be. 
She  was  humiliated  when  neighbors,  them¬ 
selves  immigrants,  referred  to  "dumb 
Swedes."  But  Lovisa  finds  Nils  Enberg,  al¬ 
ready  proficient  in  the  use  of  English  and 
anxious  to  reject  the  old  ways  of  Sweden  and 
adopt  the  ways  of  the  Americans.  When  they 
get  married  both  successfully  adjust  to  their 
new  land. — Paul  Zankowich  , 

A  Beaver’s  Story.  By  Emil  E.  Liert.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Ray  Sherin.  N.  Y.  Viking.  1958. 
$2.50. 

Here  is  a  delightful  story  that  tells  much 
about  the  life  and  habits  of  beavers.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  with  a  style  that  will  please 
young  readers  and  he  is  fully  equipped  to 


write  of  these  curious  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat.  He  has  observed  beavers  for  years 
and  he  notes  their  close-knit  family  life  and 
their  habit  of  living  at  peace  with  their  ani¬ 
mal  neighbors.  _  For  readers  of  from  nine  to 
twelve. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Elf  Owl.  By  Mary  and  Conrad  Buff. 
N.  Y.  Viking.  1958.  $2.75. 

Children  from  7  to  10  will  read  and  re¬ 
read  this  story  of  the  smallest  of  all  the 
owls.  Elf  owls  are  desert  dwellers  and  they 
live  in  the  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  saguaro 
tree — the  biggest  of  all  the  cactuses  and  a 
tree  that  stores  up  moisture.  In  the  blister¬ 
ing  days  of  summer,  these  little  elf  owls  sit 
atop  their  homes  and  watch  the  desert  folk 
in  their  endless  quest  for  water. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Chipmunk  Terrace.  By  John  Oldrin. 
Illustrated  by  Kurt  Wiese.  N.  Y.  Viking. 
1958.  $2.50. 

The  story  of  the  spritely  little  chipmunk 
is  delightfully  told  in  this  book  which  young 
naturalists  from  8  to  12  will  want  to  have 
on  their  library  shelves.  The  habits  of  these 
attractive  little  animals  are  clearly  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Oldrin  who  is  both  an  accom¬ 
plished  naturalist  and  an  appealing  writer. 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 


Bennett  A.  Cerf 


/* 
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Bennett  a.  cere,  publisher,  tv 

panelist,  columnist  and  lecturer, 
is  first  and  foremost  a  publisher. 
In  fact,  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  watch  him  weekly  on  “What’s  My 
Line?”  and  as  a  guest  on  other  TV  shows 
(most  recently  on  Mike  Wallace);  who 
read  his  column  in  "This  Week”  maga¬ 
zine  called  “The  Cerf  Board;”  and  who 
listen  to  his  lectures  around  the  country 
— he  is  publishing. 

Bennett  Cerf  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  educated  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  received  his 
B.  A.  in  1919  and  in  1920  his  Litt.  B. 
from  the  School  of  Journalism.  After  a 
short  period  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  and  a  little  longer 
stretch  in  a  Wall  Street  brokerage  house, 
he  became  one  of  the  many  vice-presi¬ 


dents  of  the  publishing  house  of  Boni 
and  Liveright. 

In  1925,  Cerf  and  Donald  Klopfer, 
his  friend  since  boyhood,  bought  for  a 
whopping  sum  from  Boni  and  Liveright 
the  Modern  Library,  a  series  of  books 
that  hadn’t  been  a  particularly  lucrative 
sideline  for  the  old  firm.  The  two  young 
publishers  went  to  work  immediately, 
and  before  three  years  had  passed  had 
earned  back  their  original  investment. 
They  had  the  series  redesigned  by  Elmer 
Adler  and  Rockwell  Kent;  they  found  a 
new  printer;  they  inaugurated  a  new 
selling  and  advertising  policy.  Modern 
Library  books  rolled  off  the  presses  and 
into  homes  all  over  the  country  and  by 
the  end  of  1957  sales  of  Modern  Li¬ 
brary  books  numbered  over  40  million 
copies  of  approximately  300  titles.  The 
Modern  Library  Giants,  at  a  slightly 
higher  price,  were  inaugurated  in  1931, 
and  now  there  are  83  titles  in  that 
series. 

Random  House  was  started  in  1927, 
soon  after  it  was  apparent  that  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Library  had  become  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture.  As  its  first  undertaking,  the  new 
firm  acquired  the  exclusive  American 
agency  for  Nonesuch  Press,  an  English 
firm  specializing  in  beautiful  limited 
editions.  Then  it  proceeded  to  publish 
handsome  editions  of  its  own. 

In  1933,  Random  House  began  pub¬ 
lishing  trade  books  on  a  broad  scale 
with  the  signing  of  contracts  with 
Eugene  O’Neill  and  other  outstanding 
authors.  Since  then.  Random  House  has 
grown  enormously,  and  their  list  of  au¬ 
thors  includes  such  names  as  William 
Faulkner,  John  O’Hara,  Irwin  Shaw, 
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Budd  Schulberg,  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
James  A.  Michener,  Isak  Dinesen,  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean  and  many  others.  There’s 
one  best-selling  author,  however,  who 
does  not  appear  on  the  Random  House 
list :  Bennett  Cerf ,  President  of  Random 
House,  whose  books  are  always  pub¬ 
lished  by  houses  other  than  his  own.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  growing  number  of 
these  profitable  volumes,  including 
TRY  AND  STOP  ME,  SHAKE  WELL 
BEFORE  USING,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
PARTY  and  his  most  recent,  READING 
FOR  PLEASURE. 

The  Random  House  college  depart¬ 
ment  began  with  the  introduction  of 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  in  the  late  1940’s.  That  dic¬ 
tionary  has  become  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  lexicons  on  the  market — and  the 
college  department  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Random  House  now  pub- 
fishes,  along  with  the  ACD,  THE 
AMERICAN  EVERYDAY  DICTION¬ 
ARY,  THE  AMERICAN  VEST  POCK¬ 
ET  DICTIONARY  (as  well  as  Italian 
VP,  French  VP,  and  Spanish  VP), 
THE  BASIC  EVERYDAY  ENCYCLa 
PEDIA  and  many  other  reference  books. 
Also  out  of  the  college  department  come 
many  books  in  the  psychiatric  field,  a 
new  series  begun  several  years  ago. 

One  of  Bennett  Cerfs  most  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  in  the  publishing  field 
(and  through  it  to  education  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  reading  among  young 
pteople)  has  been  his  courageous  and 
foresighted  innovations  in  the  area  of 
children’s  books.  It  began  in  1950  with 
the  introduction  of  the  LANDMARK 
series,  books  about  American  history 
which  are  not  only  authentic  but  su¬ 
premely  readable;  moreover,  they  are 
written  by  famous  authors  of  adult 
books.  Soon  after  LANDMARK  books 
were  brought  out,  WORLD  LAND¬ 


MARKS  (dealing  with  world  history) 
were  launched  under  the  same  policy. 
Authors  in  the  series  include  such  names 
as  John  Mason  Brown,  John  Gunther, 
Pearl  Buck,  Elizabeth  Janeway,  Thomas 

B.  Costain,  MacKinlay  Kantor,  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  Van  Wyck  Mason,  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 

C.  S.  Forester,  Quentin  Reynolds,  An¬ 
thony  West,  Harold  Lamb,  Nancy  Wil¬ 
son  Ross,  Emily  Hahn,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Over  a  million  copies  of  LAND¬ 
MARKS  have  been  sold.  They  are  used 
not  only  in  children’s  home  libraries,  but 
in  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Another  innovation  in  children’s 
reading  came  about  in  1957  Math  the 
publication  of  THE  CAT  IN  THE 
HAT,  by  Dr.  Seuss,  long  a  Random 
House  author  and  a  favorite  with  the 
small  fry  readers.  THE  CAT  IN  THE 
HAT  was  intended  for  beginning  read¬ 
ers,  with  the  223  words  of  which  it  is 
composed  all  words  that  can  be  read  by 
six-  or  seven-year-olds.  Because  it  was 
not  only  practical  but — unlike  previous 
first  readers — an  entrancing  story  as 
well,  it  has  sold  like  wildfire:  nearly 
175,000  copies  since  its  publication  in 
mid-1957.  Now  Mr.  Cerf  has  decided 
that  THE  CAT  IN  THE  HAT  shall  be 
but  the  first  book  in  a  new  series,  to  be 
called  Beginner  Books,  which  will  be 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

That  Mr.  Cerf  is  knowledgeable  in 
the  TV  field  as  well  as  in  publishing 
cannot  be  denied.  So  when  he  says,  as 
he  often  does,  that  television  has  in¬ 
creased  children’s  reading,  people  sit  up 
and  listen — even  though  they  may  have 
disagreed  with  him  up  to  that  moment. 
Certainly  Cerf  has  evidence  in  his  own 
publishing  house  that  children’s  books 
are  the  biggest  sellers  in  the  business, 
at  least  the  children’s  books  he  pub¬ 
lishes.  He  does  have  an  uncanny  sense 
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of  what  children  like  to  read,  of  course; 
but  he  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
sales  of  such  series  as  his  own  ALL- 
ABOUT  books  (nature  and  science) 
have  undoubtedly  increased  because 
children  want  to  know  more  about  the 
things  they  see  on  TV. 

“  Another  new  series  in  the  children’s 
book  held  to  be  inaugurated  in  1958  is 
the  Legacy  Books,  dealing  with  myth¬ 
ology.  In  line  with  the  policy  established 
for  Random  House  series  in  general, 
they,  too,  will  be  written  by  famous  au¬ 
thors  of  adult  books. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Bennett 
Cerf  works  actively  at  publishing.  When 
he  is  in  New  York  he  spends  a  full  day, 
hve  days  a  week,  at  457  Madison  Ave¬ 


nue,  and  rarely  leaves  the  premises 
without  a  bulging  briefcase.  His  energy 
is  phenomenal,  and  he  seems  to  hnd 
time  for  everything.  He  loves  to  work 
with  authors,  to  take  gambles  on  prom¬ 
ising  talent,  and  to  embark  on  new 
publishing  ventures.  He  knows,  and 
takes  a  personal  interest  in,  every  one  of 
his  employees  ((here  are  well  over  100 
of  them);  and,  as  has  been  said,  he 
participates  in  a  good  many  outside  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  he’s  also  an  enthusiastic 
family  man,  as  his  wife,  the  former 
Phyllis  Fraser,  and  his  two  sons,  Chris¬ 
topher  (16)  and  Jonathan  (11)  can 
testify.  The  Cerf  family  has  a  house  in 
New  York  and  another  one  in  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS  >#- 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Educadoo,  New  York  Uoiversiqr 


The  Reading  Teacher’s  Reader.  Edited 
by  Oscar  S.  Causey.  N.  Y.  Ronald  Press. 
1957.  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  articles  and 
reports  in  the  field  of  reading  and  is  designed 
as  a  textbook  for  college  students  who  are 
studying  the  teaching  of  reading.  There  are 
over  eighty  selections,  selected  from  the 
writings  of  numerous  widely  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  field,  and  these  are  grouped 
under  six  major  headings — The  Nature  of 
the  Reading  Process,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading,  Phonics,  Vocabulary,  Emotional 
Factors  in  Reading  Improvement,  and  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  in  Improvement  of  Reading.  The 
volume  brings  together  some  of  the  soundest 
and  best  that  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
reading  in  recent  years. — W.  P.  S. 

iNmODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  MEAS¬ 
UREMENT.  By  Victor  H.  Noll.  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  1958.  $5.75. 

Victor  H.  Noll  of  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  written  a  useful,  understandable,  and 
important  text  in  Introduction  to  Education¬ 


al  -Measurement.  It  is  hardly  necessary  at 
this  point  to  stress  the  importance  of  mea- 
urement  in  contemporary  education  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  piacticing  educators 
who  fear  the  very  thought  of  measurement. 
The  present  text  should  excite  no  such  fear 
because  it  is  a  simple,  forthright  presentation 
of  the  basic  concepts  and  practices  of  mea¬ 
surement.  Beginners  wUl  find  it  easy  to  follow 
and  those  of  more  experience  will  find  it  a 
useful  guide,  too.  Introductory  chapters  pre¬ 
sent  bask  concepts  and  the  historkal  back¬ 
ground  of  measurement.  The  fundamental 
statistks  and  measurement  theory  sufficient 
for  the  average  classroom  teacher  are  next 
presented.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  test 
construction  and  the  aim  here  is  to  provide 
the  teacher  with  information  in  order  that 
classroom  tests  may  be  improved.  There  are 
chapters  also  whkh  survey  tests  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  levels  in  the  main 
branches  of  instruction.  Measurement  of 
capacity  and  personality  are  dealt  with  in 
Chapters  10,  11,  and  12.  'The  thirteenth 
chapter  deals  with  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  measurement  programs  in 
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schools  of  varying  sizes.  The  last  chapter 
summarizes  and  enlarges  upon  the  uses  of 
measurement  referred  to  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  The  text  is  nicely  organized  and  suffi¬ 
cient  examples  are  given  to  the  teacher  in 
following  the  procedures  described. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Schools  Without  Scholars.  By  ]ohn 
Keats.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1958. 
$3.00. 

John  Keats  is  a  parent  who  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  goes  on  in  our  public 
schools.  He  has  also  been  disturbed  about 
America’s  housing  developments  and  this 
concern  took  the  form  of  a  best-selling  book, 
The  Crack  in  the  Picture  Window.  Mr.  Keats 
has  a  background  in  newspaper  work  and  he 
writes  with  all  the  facility  and  caution  of  his 
former  trade.  Much  of  what  he  says  about 
our  schools  is,  alas,  true  and  sound  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  aware  of  shortcomings  in  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  and  educational  practices 
for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Keats  directs  his  in¬ 
quiry  at  fundamentals.  Just  what  do  we  want 
our  schools  to  accomplish?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  Mr.  Keats  believes,  must  be 
answered  by  the  lay  people  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Keats  is  rightly  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  curriculum  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  the  school  should  teach,  he 
states  again,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  blasts  such  courses  and  activities 
as  domestic  science  (we  call  it  homemaking 
now),  industrial  arts  (and  he  does  not  make 
too  clear  a  distinction  between  industrial  and 
technical  education  and  industrial  arts)  and 
social  adjustment.  In  setting  up  two  symbolic 
teachers  (Miss  Alpha  and  Miss  Omega)  and 
two  symbolic  schools  (Pragmatic  Tech  and 
Mental  Prep),  Mr.  Keats  pictures  rather 
absurd  extremes  but  he  admits  that  teachers 
fall  between  sentimental  and  "slobbery”  Miss 
Alpha  and  formalistic  and  sterile  Miss  Omega 
and  that  Pragmatic  Tech  exists  really  no¬ 
where  and  neither  does  Mental  Prep.  That 
there  is  piffle  and  sentimentalism  in  our 
schools  is  patent  but  one  may  well  question 
some  of  the  curious  mental  calesthenics  that 
we  have  had  in  earlier  days.  The  Keats’  book 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  what  the  citizens 
of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  did  about  its 
schools.  Educators  should  read  this  volume 
whether  they  agree  with  Keats  or  not.  Teach¬ 


ers  might  well  discuss  the  book  at  their 
meetings  and  at  parent-teacher  meetings. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Colonial  Living.  Written  and  Illustrated 
by  Edwin  Tunis.  N.  Y.  World  Publishing 
Company.  1958.  $4.50. 

This  magnificent  book  is  a  vigorous  re¬ 
creation  of  17th  and  18th  century  living  in 
America.  Edwin  Tunis  has  done  such  books 
before — Whells;  Weapons;  and  Oarks,  Sails 
and  Steam,  to  mention  three  but  none  has 
the  charm  of  the  present  volume.  Thoroughly 
accurate,  rich  in  information,  with  more 
than  200  illustrations,  the  book  belongs  in 
every  school  and  college  library.  Teachers 
and  students  will  find  it  enjoyable  to  read 
and  a  rich  resource  in  their  study  of  social 
and  industrial  history.  From  the  dugouts  and 
wigwams  of  New  England’s  first  settlers,  and 
the  snug  Dutch  and  Flemish  houses  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  the  homes  of  the  early  planters 
of  the  ,South,  the  arts  and  crafts  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  and  living  habits  of  these  early 
Americans  clearly  described  and  explained. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Psychology:  Its  Principles  and  Ap¬ 
plications.  By  T.  L.  Engle.  Yonkers,  New 
York.  World  Book  Company.  1957.  $4.68. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  high  school 
text  published  first  in  1945.  The  author  in¬ 
troduces  the  study  of  psychology  to  high 
school  seniors  through  seven  units  in  seven¬ 
teen  chapters.  The  new  edition  is  made  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  high  school  student  by  means 
of  color  photographs  and  new  photographs  in 
black  and  white. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

The  Engush  Pubuc  School.  By  Vivian 
Ogilvie.  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1957.  $6.00. 

The  English  public  school  is  a  very  unique 
agency  with  a  most  unique  purpose.  Those 
schools  which  come  under  the  category  of 
“public”  schools  have  had  a  long  and  varied 
history.  They  have  evolved  as  a  distinct  type 
and  they  have  adjusted  and  transformed 
themselves  as  the  centuries  have  rolled  by. 
Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Repton,  Rugby — 
and  all  the  others — are  far  more  than  the 
"school  tie”  might  seem  to  imply.  Ii>  this 
careful  account  of  these  schools,  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
describes  the  creation  of  these  schools  in  the 
centuries  past  and  traces  their  story  up  to 
the  present.  An  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  education. — W.  P.  S. 


C-B  Educational  Films  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  availability  of 

New  Developmental  Reading  Materials 


The  outgrowth  of  studies  conducted 
at  Stanford  University  and  San 
Francisco  City  College,  new  reading 
materials  have  been  developed  for 
the  teaching  profession. 

These  instructional  aids  are  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  concentration, 
comprehension,  retention  and  read¬ 
ing  rates, 


Consisting  of  a  film  series,  entitled 
Speeding  Reading,  Teacher’s  Manu¬ 
al  and  Student  Workbook,  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  highly  integrated.  This  in¬ 
tegration  reinforces  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  materials,  which  is  to 
increase  the  effective  use  of  skills 
employed  in  the  total  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  □ 

^Meaningfnl  Phra^g — Phrasing  in 
^^the  developmental  treading  films  is 
neither  mechanical  nor  arbitrary.  It 
is  based  upon  meaningful  word  clus¬ 
ters,  in  addition  to  e3re-span  factors. 
By  this  technique,  students  are  en¬ 


couraged  to  group  ideas  as  well  as 
words  into  total  meanings. 

.  ^ 

Simulation  of  Normal  Reading  Situ¬ 
ations —  Among  the  new  techniqu^^^  ■ 
utilised  is  simulating,  as  closely  as  ^ 
possible,  the  normal  reading  situa-  ^ 
tion  and  the  printed  page.  The  text 
appears  in  successively  exposed 
phrases  which  reimin  in  view  until 
the  screen  is  full. 

Reading  Selections  —  The  texts  of 
both  the  films  and  of  the  Student 
Workbook  present  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  among  which  interrelationships 
exist.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
discover  these  relationships  to  the 
end  that  comprehension  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  and  the  ability  to  seek  out  and 
relate  significant  information  will  be 
incresed.  □ 

These  and  other  features  of  thc^, 
materials  are  described  in  more  de¬ 
tail  in  the  brochure  that  has  been  pre-  ^ 
pared  for  teachers.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  immediately  upon  request. 
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